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THE CAUSES OF PESSIMISM. 


TuERE is said to be a strain of pessimism noticeable in the writings 
of the last few years. Sometimes it takes the form of despondency 
as to the future of humanity at large or of a particular people. 
Sometimes it rather seems to indicate perplexity over some great 
moral problem. Now and again it is a regret over some system or 
faith that has disappeared, and which, it would seem, cannot be re- 
placed. The late Mr. Greg’s Warnings of Cassandra and M. Renan’s 
Caliban are types of the first class of speculation. Dr. Matthew 
Arnold and M. Prevost Paradol have given us illustrations of the 
second ; and Clough’s ‘‘ Easter Hymn,” with its refrain of “ He is 
not risen,” may serve for present purposes as a type of the third. 
No one will be tempted to put aside the utterances of men so distin- 
guished as those I have named, as if they were of slight account. 
Sometimes, no doubt, the pessimist occupies himself essentially with 
the criticism of facts, and at other times with a forecast of the future ; 
and it seems natural to assume that he is treading on firmer ground 
when he deals with the present than when he prophesies of what is 
to come. The difference, however, is less important than it appears. 
If we were certain of knowing the facts of the present day in their 
entirety, it would be comparatively easy to predict what was in the 
immediate future. The difficulty is to see our environments with 
precision. Dr. Arnold, for instance, did admirable service by attack- 
ing the insufficiencies of middle-class education. Nevertheless, the 
mere fact that he was engaged in active polemics, and anxious to pro- 
duce a salutary reform, led him to disregard some facts which I think 
a dispassionate critic at this time may take stock of. It must have 
occurred to many that, had we been quite as faulty as Dr. Arnold 
assumed, our place among the nations would be inexplicable. What 
it was not part of his plan to touch upon was that the want of 
technical schools—which he very rightly deplored—was largely 
compensated by the existence of great establishments, like Arm- 
strong’s and Maudsley’s, which were, in fact, constantly educating 
men in a style that could hardly be bettered in a technical univer- 
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sity. So, again, as regarded education of another kind, Dr. Arnold 
saw certain patent and very lamentable facts—that in the middle-class 
schools he wrote about nothing was taught well, and that some 
important things could hardly be said to be taught at all, such as the 
modern languages and physical geography. Yet he himself would 
probably have admitted that the influences of a free country, public 
meetings, newspaper discussions, and cheap literature had a great 
and wholesome effect in moulding Englishmen, and were enjoyed 
here more amply than in most Continental countries. 

It is easier to say why a particular man should be a pessimist 
than why a great many should be. In Carlyle it is tolerably clear 
that early surroundings and facts of temperament had a great deal 
to do with the settled gloom of his speculations. Calvinism trains 
strong men, but can hardly be said to predispose to cheerfulness. 
This particular man of genius had constitutional ailments, and his 
life was for a long time a struggie with poverty, and he grew up 
in a very dismal period ; the time when the great war had left us 
overstrained and disenchanted; the later time when Reform seemed 
to be unprofitable ; and the days of famine that forced Free Trade 
upon the country. Obviously, however, the influences that may 
have made Carlyle a pessimist were not such as we can allow for 
with Dr. Matthew Arnold or Ruskin or Clough. Neither, if we 
compare optimist with pessimist, is it always easy to see how the 
difference has arisen. If anything could have extinguished hopeful- 
ness in a young man, we may say that Shelley’s poems ought to 
breathe a settled gloom. He was sickly; he had terrible domestic 
troubles ; he was often in a strait for want of money ; and, above 
all, he had the worst possible opinion of the society in which he 
lived. Nevertheless, though his own generation were chiefly angered 
by the poet’s attacks on old faith, old custom, and old law, what 
most strikes us at this distance of time is Shelley’s buoyant and 
hopeful temperament. For him the world is always on the eve of 
being regenerated, and a new heaven and a new earth may be 
expected almost with any awakening. Yet Shelley’s own best 
knowledge was of a French Revolution that seemed to have failed ; 
and his short years of youth and manhood were passed in a time of 
reaction, when it seemed for a moment as if England and the Con- 
tinent were going back to the worst memories of a past century. 
Clearly, as regards this matter of hopefulness, we must look beyond 
the individual, and beyond his influence over a school, to certain 
currents of thought that synchronize with events. 

It is perhaps natural to assume that, of two men equally interested 
in the well-being of sogiety, the one who supposes that it can be 
changed suddenly and completely for the better is likely to be more 
sanguine than the one who disbelieves in good results except from 
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the gradual transformation of the individual. Occasionally, no doubt, 
the mere enlargement of personal liberty may have such immediate 
and important effects as to impress the imagination with a sense of 
miracle. It may probably be said of Free Trade that in the first 
few years after its adoption it even transcended the hopes of the 
enthusiasts who had forced it upon Parliament and the country. It 
became law in June, 1846; and in December, 1852, Mr. Disraeli 
capitulated, and Cobden was able to express the opinion that the 
League might be dissolved. Nevertheless, the State had done nothing 
but to remove shackles of its own forging, and to cease to prescribe 
to the citizen in what way he should work. Perhaps this is the 
most brilliant instance of the triumph of Adam Smith’s school. 
Another great reform, which was due to the same school of thought, 
and which had been carried out earlier—the mitigation of the 
apprenticeship system—had been as unpopular with workmen gener- 
ally as it was acceptable to employers. In a third case, the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery, though it was welcomed generally by men 
who took a religious view of State functions or a large view of 
economical interests, the success of the change was not enough to 
justify it on any but moral and political grounds. In short, during 
the first fifty years of our century the work that most generally 
approved of the minimising of the functions of the State was carried 
on because it approved itself to the sanest intellects, rather than 
because it touched any popular fibre. The salient exception to be 
made is for matters in which religion is concerned. The great series 
of measures that swept away the whole fabric of the Penal Laws, 
admitted Nonconformists and Catholics to office, admitted Catholics 
and Hebrews to Parliament—all these were triumphs of indivi- 
dualism, as they freed conscience and thought. Into no one of these 
changes, however, did the expectation of a political millennium enter 
consciously. 

Meanwhile the ferment of the French Revolution was very far 
from being worked out. That remarkable movement had failed to 
do what was expected of it in the way that its admirers had worked 
for. Instead of an austere republic, inaugurating social equality 
and a Spartan austerity of morals, the world saw a brilliant empire, 
with a court very distinetly better, no doubt, than that of the old 
régime, but which would not have satisfied the requirements of the 
most amiable censors. Plutarch’s heroes, who had really lived for a 
time in such types as Madame Roland, and La Tour d’ Auvergne, and 
Hoche, and Marceau, were replaced by a galaxy of marshals and 
generals who had earned their decorations by consummate skill and 
prowess, and who were as venal, as jealous of one’ another, and as 
greedy of money and titles as the meanest courtiers of the old 
monarchy had been. Nevertheless, though the republican was dis- 
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heartened, the citizen, even after Waterloo, had good reason for 
being well content with the results of the last seven-and-twenty 
years. He lived in a country where privilege was abolished, where 
thought was free, where overgrown fortunes were perpetually being 
broken up, where the peasant paid none but reasonable imposts, 
where it was possible for everyone to rise from the ranks in the 
service of the army or the administration, where the laws were 
simplified, and where everyone could hope that the wants of his own 
class would, sooner or later, be recognised by the law. Beyond this, 
it had been shown that the new régime could carry on great public 
works even more effectively than the monarchy counselled by aColbert. 
Naturally, the belief in the omnipotence of the State to effect great 
and salutary changes became an article of the popular creed, and 
superseded the belief in a beneficent personal despot, which the 
Bourbons had destroyed—unintentionelly, but beyond recall. In the 
eighteenth century the great idea of political idealists in France was 
to reduce the power of the Executive. Fénélon will have the sove- 
reign obeying fixed principles, and guided in everything by a Mentor ; 
St. Pierre will give administration over to boards, and the king is 
to choose his officers out of a list submitted to him by an academy ; 
Montesquieu, the most impartial of all, is in favour of a constitution 
like the English. It is a mere commonplace that the first leaders of 
the French Revolution, Mirabeau, Lafayette, and Talleyrand, were 
in favour of English or American practice. Neither, of course, 
have the examples of these two countries ever ceased to exercise a 
great influence in France. Still, it is rather English than American 
liberty that has been valued in France of late years; and men of 
the English school when they have sought to improve the machinery 
of the State have attempted, as a rule, to make it less all-pervasive or 
less democratic. On the other hand, as soon as it was perceived what 
enormous changes could be carried out through State machinery, a 
host of political idealists, like St. Simon, and Fourier, and Louis 
Blanc, set to work to construct Utopias; until what we call State 
Socialism has become the romance of political dreamers over a great 
part of the world, and has perceptibly influenced the counsels even 
of statesmen who belong to the earlier school. 

It is obvious that, as a rule, the man who thinks it possible to 
regenerate society will not be a pessimist. Even the men who 
have gone into the wilderness to found an Icaria or a New Australia 
are bound to have preached a gospel of hope before they attracted 
followers. These, however, have comparatively little to offer by the 
side of the more sanguine prophets who think that a short, sharp 
struggle or a Pentecostal inspiration of common-sense views will 
regenerate existing societies, In Mr. Morris’s dream of the future, 
change is to be brought about by an uprising of the people and a 
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bloody war; but Mr. Bellamy anticipates that the revolution will 
be effected bloodlessly by a general perception of manifest utility ; 
and the majority of prophets are sanguine enough not to anticipate a 
cataclysm, or prudent enough not to terrify their readers with the 
prospect of it. Reconstructions of society, of course, differ according 
to the temper of the architect. Mr. Morris, who is a poet, looks 
forward to an England that has reverted to rural life and which art 
is to beautify, while Mr. Bellamy never takes us beyond city walls. 
Mr. Morris and Mr. Bellamy preserve the individual home, while 
M. Tschernisheffski, in that striking romance, What is to be Done? 
conceives of groups of families living together in clubs, going out 
to work in the fields in the morning, and coming back in the evening 
to enjoy balls or lectures or conversaziones. Still, the general ideal 
aimed at is to be very much the same in all. Land and capital are 
to be nationalised, and out of the gigantic profits which industry 
and exchange, directed by State officials, will ensure, the hours of 
labour will be reduced ; and while all are compelled to work and all 
are equally remunerated, every one is to enjoy advantages that are 
now only obtained by the very wealthy. In Tschernisheffski’s 
romance the ploughman is to work under an awning; and in 
Bellamy’s book the university graduate may have to serve for three 
years as a scavenger, but by touching an electric button when he 
goes home may flood his room with sublime or cheerful music as he 
feels inclined. All utopias, I think, assume that education is to be 
given costlessly and carried to a fairly high level, but none provide 
for the training up of specialists of any sort by exempting students 
from industrial service to the State. As a rule, love and marriage 
are to be retained and ennobled by greater simplicity and freedom. 
Here, however, as may be supposed, the differences of ideal are 
enormous. In Mr. Bellamy’s world jealousy is unknown ; the women 
propose if they feel inclined, and marriage appears to be regarded as 
indissoluble. In Tschernisheffski the lesson throughout is that man 
and woman are to follow their elective affinities, after duly counting 
the cost ; but as the question of obligation to children is eluded, the 
problem cannot be said to be altogether solved. 

Now, it is only natural that the framers of these ideals and their 
disciples should be among the most energetic and the most sanguine 
of men. They have made their heaven such as they would wish it 
to be, and they believe it to be so nearly within reach that it only 
remains for them to order their ascension robes. There are many, 
however, whom the prospect will impress very differently. To these 
it will seem that the best part of the Socialistic programme—the 
elimination of crime and poverty from the world—is never likely to 
be adequately carried out. Why, for instance, should a man who 
has inherited dipsomania be appreciably less tempted by drink 
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because the State provides him with plenty of solid food for an easy 
half-day’s work? If hundreds of women sell themselves for trinkets 
and amusements, why are we to expect that they will find no suc- 
cessors in a new order of society ? There is a grim story of Haw- 
thorne’s in which he assumes that a holocaust is made of all old 
vanities and superstitions; but the hangman warms his hand over 
the blaze, and solaces himself with the thought that he will never 
be in want of work as long as the human heart endures. While, 
however, the great gains are problematical, certain great losses are 
inevitable. The new society, with its admirable bureaucracy, com- 
prehending really all ranks, with its industrial drill, with its houses 
designed by a State architect, and built more or less with monotonous 
uniformity, with its dreary round of amusements and unvarying 
civic costumes, will be the very apotheosis of luxurious common- 
place. Everything that has made the old world—Parliamentary life, 
military service, public meetings to urge some great change, travel, 
and commercial adventure—is to be eliminated. We know how 
profoundly some of the ablest men of our generation have been 
depressed by the monotony of civilisation and an uncultivated public 
opinion. The experiment at Brook Farm was a reaction against the 
formalism that seemed inseparable from the best-constituted society 
in the New World. Matthew Arnold has left his emphatic protest 
against the idea that it is progress to be whirled in the shortest 
possible space of time from sordid and dull surroundings in one place 
to sordid and dull surroundings in another. But in our world the 
man can at least take his own line in life, and educate himself by 
contact with the best of his fellow-men, or give himself up to 
thought and study in isolation. In the new world he is to be passed 
through the same educational mill as his fellows till he is twenty-one, 
and then to serve in the industrial army either for life, or, by Mr. 
Bellamy’s more ingenious programme, till he is forty-five. Then, 
shaped as he is by civic influences, he is to be set free to cultivate 
what individuality may be left to him. Is it wonderful if men who 
regard our best in the present day as sadly imperfect are appalled at 
the prospect of such a Paradise as we are offered? No one anticipates 
that the dreams of the Socialists will be altogether realised for good 
or for evil; but we see that the Socialist programme makes way while 
other forces are losing ground ; and we fear that it may be carried 
out with sufficient completeness to destroy that higher life of the 
artist, the thinker, and the originator to which we are indebted for 
whatever is best in the past. 

There is, however, another series of speculations, which has pro- 
bably contributed as much as anything to modern pessimism. If 
the State Socialist is trying to compress impulse and will in poli- 
tical society, the physiologist is fighting the old battle against free 
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will in the individual with what seems for the moment absolute 
success. In a sense, of course, we did not need Mr. Galton and his 
compeers on the Continent to teach us the doctrine of heredity. 
Its main facts have never been overlooked, and modern science 
might take for its epigraph, ‘“‘ The fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.’’ Still, there is the greatest 
possible difference between a wise man’s aphorism, the precise value 
of which is not easily calculable, and a scientific demonstration, 
which shows the whole region occupied by a particular law. Fifty 
years ago a man’s chance of extricating himself from family failings 
seemed an extremely fair one. The mother’s influence might 
counteract the father’s; and the man whose parents were of dubious 
worth might hark back to an older and better stock; or the in- 
fluences of education might neutralise the inherited evil quality. 
All these considerations remain as true as they were, but we see more 
clearly than we did that everything which has once been in the 
race endures as a permanent influence modifying it, and that family 
types are apt to remain scarcely alterable for generations. Even if 
a particular man can flatter himself with reason that he has escaped 
or conquered a vicious tendency, he knows that he is doomed to see 
it reappear in his children. Now, the fatalism of science in this 
direction seems of a more hopeless kind than the old theological 
doctrine of predestination to life eternal or death eternal. In 
Calvinism the doomed man does not know his fate. Occasionally 
he fancies he does, and is overpowered by the horror of the situation, 
but, as a rule, he acts on the assumption that he may be one of the 
elect. On the other hand, every man knows that the furies of past 
generations are behind him; and that he is bound to inherit the 
passions and the impotencies as well as the nobler qualities of his 
ancestral line, In Calvinism the man’s life upon earth is not neces- 
sarily affected. He may bea very excellent man to current accep- 
tation. Besides the ordinary obligation to live well which he 
recognises, he is deeply interested in his own success, as his works 
are a slight indication that he may have been called. The modern 
thinker, however, who has taken up the teaching of heredity as a 
faith, may easily come to look upon himself as nothing more than 
a compound of experiences. He is visited at every critical moment 
by the doubt whether it is really possible for him to escape from the 
character that he inherits as he inherits physical type. 

Moreover, this difficulty is not confined to the individual, but is 
beginning to beset society. There have been families at all times in 
whom crime was hereditary ; and the number is perhaps smaller in 
comparison now than it has ever been; but till very lately a man 
was held to be altogether accountable for his acts, and now it has 
become a question whether he may not be almost entirely an 
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irresponsible agent. We are chiefly acquainted with this at present 
by the arguments of lawyers, especially in French courts, who are 
creditably anxious to do their best for their clients, and who catch 
at a plausible theory to extenuate violence. It is easy to see that, 
with a very slight expansion of present views, juries might refuse to 
inflict any but light sentences upon the perpetrators of rather serious 
offences. There is already a great disposition to do this in cases of 
what is called “ kleptomania,” which really means stealing without 
the temptation of positive want. The late Lord Sherbrooke, when 
he was a Sydney barrister, applied something like this principle to the 
defence of one of the worst ruffians who was ever hanged for murder. 
In that case it was not so much heredity that was involved, for the 
offender came of an honourable family, as a tendency to homicidal 
mania, but it cannot be doubted that if Mr. Lowe could have pointed 
to an uncle or a grandfather who had committed murder, his case for 
the criminal would have been proportionably stronger. Assume this 
reasoning accepted by juries, and we come to the result that the 
scion of a bad race will make little or no effort to check his passions 
—first, because he will regard the attempt as hopeless, and next, 
because he will be sure of escaping the heavier penalties of the law. 
It is usual to inquire now into the antecedents of anyone who is put 
in a position of trust. In days not very distant it is conceivable 
that the record of the whole family will be investigated as well as 
that of the individual. Sometimes, no doubt, such an inquiry might 
be for the general good. In 1861 it was currently remembered 
against an unsuccessful Austrian general, that his father before him 
had given proof of signal incapacity. Every country has its 
Metelli who are raised to the highest offices by angry gods. Yet 
what would not England have lost in Parliamentary splendour if the 
antecedents of the first Lord Holland had been allowed to tarnish 
the brilliant record of Charles Fox ? 

Of course, science has not said its last word yet upon this question 
of heredity. Even history can assure us that the cumulative trans- 
mission of qualities does not always or necessarily work for evil. 
Every great European race has raised itself slowly out of savagery, 
and has gradually acquired new qualities, while it has eliminated 
many of the worst parts of the old. We know of our own ancestors 
—German and Norse—that they were prone to homicide, that they 
plundered and enslaved freely, that they were coarse livers, and that 
they regarded technicalities more than substantial equity in their 
courts of justice. Their women were easy to take offence, slow to 
forgive, and merciless in their vengeances. We can point to no par- 
ticular epoch of regeneration, but we see that at the end of a few 
centuries there has been enormous change for the better in all these 
particulars. Neither has this been only by the gradual dying out 
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of violent and unscrupulous men. Violent men have often been 
masterful, and it is the masterful men, a3 a rule, who are the 
founders of families. The cause is rather what Pope has explained, 
with his usual lucidity, that Catiline’s rapacity and Cesar’s pro- 
fligacy were “ means not ends—ambition was the vice.” It is difficult 
to say what Catiline would have been in modern times, but the 
chances are that he would have been no worse than Bolingbroke, 
while of Caesar we may almost certainly say that he would have been 
on the whole a better man than the first Napoleon. In that 
remarkable series of books in which M. Zola has traced the fortunes 
of a family, he repeatedly exhibits the changes which may be pro- 
duced by a slight modification of character and circumstances. The 
son of a strong woman, possessed by ambition, and shrinking from 
no crime to attain her ends, is a man of science and a philanthropist ; 
the daughter of the woman of the town is given up to works of piety. 
Higher intellectual interests and an educated moral sense qualify in 
Dr. Pascal the tenacity of purpose which is common to him with 
his mother ; and it is easier still to understand how the two sides of 
the historical Magdalene’s character are represented in Nana and 
her daughter. We may accept the doctrine of heredity in its 
extremest form, and yet believe that its apparent consequences are 
perpetually eluded, as new combinations of race are formed or as 
training and environment determine life. 

There is another way in which the present condition of science 
appears in some exceptional instances to increase sorrow. Here, as 
elsewhere, the critical faculty has outstripped the constructive. No 
one, I think, can doubt that actual and great advance has been 
made in medicine. The statistics of mortality are at hand to show 
it. Nevertheless what many physicians say is, that while we are 
better able than we were to distinguish disease and to predict how 
it will run its course, we have made no substantive advance in the 
healing art. Certain old drugs have been discarded, and incom- 
parably fewer are administered, and diet and habit of life are better 
attended to; but the great art, after all, has become to trust to the 
reparative powers of nature. The result is that many modern prac- 
titioners of the highest eminence feel a scepticism as to their own 
work which they can hardly conceal. Something of the same kind 
is visible in theology. The theologian of this century finds the 
ground cleared for him in many ways. Much that was anciently 
attacked as incredible has now been quietly abandoned by the 
Churches, and does not need to be defended. Criticism has not 
only demolished ; it has cleared the ground for reconstruction. So 
far, however, the reconstruction has not come. There is nothing 
anomalous in these pauses of thought; but it can scarcely be matter 
for astonishment if those who are deeply interested in a work should 
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be anxious when there seems to be a cessation of activity. Even in 
the individual there are times when, it may be, the overstrained 
system is only nerving itself for fresh effort, but when the man 
fears that the power to work has left him. Here, however, there is 
no doubt that the power has once existed. In the case of a commu- 
nity or a generation it is not easy to explain why energy should be 
diverted from one field to another, but we know it from familiar 
instances; and it is only natural that there should be a despondency 
for a time when science seems to be baffled and originality to have 
disappeared. 

The cases, however, in which science is not baffled, but goes on 
through a series of ever new triumphs, are undoubtedly more 
numerous than those in which it appears to be stationary. In astro- 
nomy, in mechanical science, and in chemistry the progress has been 
magnificent, and the general tone of men of science accordingly is 
hopeful and jubilant. Whether there may not be some reaction 
when Mr. Harrison’s fine vision of a Kingdom of Man controlling a 
new and transformed earth comes tobe realised may perhaps be doubted. 
But the sadness, if it show itself, will not be because there has been 
any notable failure in the achievements contemplated. Knowledge 
will give us all it promises, for the foundations of the great work 
have been laid, and what remains is only to carry up the walls 
heaven-high. Yet it is conceivable that, when man has subdued the 
forces of nature to his will, and is “ ransacking the infinite seas of 
knowledge, and figuring that knowledge in «esthetic forms eternally 
new and bright,” there will still be a sinking at the heart, because 
that which stimulates the brain cannot of itself stay the soul. 

Despondency about the future of national life is, on the whole, a 
rare form of pessimism. It is natural for races which have achieved 
a great position to believe that they owe it to an inborn superiority 
which is never likely to fail them, and to assume that with certain 
slighter modifications the actual order will last for centuries at least. 
Moreover, this reasonable expectation tends to become stronger as 
the world is mapped out, and as we see in what way population and 
wealth are grouped. We in England have always lived in it as it 
were by miracle; having the smallest territory to expand in, and 
from certain advantages of position and character habitually taking 
a higher rank than our resources seemed to entitle us to. We were 
a third-rate power under Edward VI. ; a second-rate passing into a 
first-rate under Elizabeth ; and distinctly first-class under Cromwell. 
Since the reign of Anne we have always been in the first rank, even 
when we had lost the United States, so rapidly did we retrieve our 
prestige. It is surely true, however, that with every generation we 
have our problem, which we are bound to solve rightly if we would 
not lose our imperial pride of place. Fifty years ago the great ques- 
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tion was a commercial one—of the acceptance or the rejection of 
Free Trade. We answered it rightly, and were rewarded with an 
unbounded expansion of commerce. Wesupport thirty-five millions 
of people in England and Scotland where, fifty years ago, there was 
barely room sufficient for seventeen; and meanwhile we have sent 
out millions into North America and Australia and the Cape, creat- 
ing new markets for ourselves. But the success of Free Trade has 
not exempted us from other difficulties. India is perpetually forcing 
questions upon us; and one of these—the occupation of Egypt— 
whether right or wrong, wise or unwise, was undoubtedly a measure 
that is bound to have great results for good or evil. Take, again, 
the question of Home Rule, on which parties are now divided. Its 
supporters contend for it that it will really strengthen the Empire 
by satisfying the aspirations of a people who cannot be enslaved, 
who can be very dangerous as enemies, and who can be invalu- 
able as friends. Its opponents argue that to grant independence 
to what is merely an outlying part of Great Britain is to begin 
the disintegration of the Empire. It is not only easy to imagine, 
but we actually see the ardent believers on either side foreboding 
what is to happen if the policy they approve is rejected. What- 
ever is done may be a turning-point in the fortunes of the realm. 
Now, it is in the essence of political life that such questions 
should constantly be recurring ; and one great difference between 
ancient and modern times is that, knowing more of the risks we 
run, we approach the discussion of change more seriously. 

Again, there are changes which depend on the tone of society. 
Prevost Paradol was deeply impressed with the tendency of the 
population of France to remain stationary or to decline. He saw 
that if France remained as she was, while England and Germany 
increased as they were doing, no excellence of administration and no 
military virtues of the race could save France from decline. Now, it 
is the habit of Englishmen to ascribe this particular fact in the his- 
tory of modern France to the enfeebling of the people through 
immorality. Those who know France best do not, however, share 
this opinion, and ascribe it to the higher standard of comfort which 
has become universal, and which leads men to marry late and to 
restrict their families. Unfortunately, the reason which is ethically 
more satisfactory is politically more alarming. An epidemic of vice 
would sooner or later be met with a moral quarantine and purged 
away; but if the bulk of the population have adopted the views 
which Mr. Mill advocated, and prefer to preserve their position or 
their habit of rough comfort to the need of the State for soldiers, 
there is little chance that existing evils will be redressed. In fact, 
the decline is more visible with every decade. It is conceivable that 
a Frenchman, impressed with this single fact of contemporary life, 
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may regard the efforts of statesmen and soldiers to retrieve the pres- 
tige of France with a heavy heart. Great armaments are admirable 
for the moment’s need, but they only crush the people that has to 
support them, and meanwhile the hostile or jealous neighbours are 
yearly gathering strength. It is quite conceivable that Germany and 
England may pass after a time into the stationary order, and that 
the comparative strength of France to that of her near neighbours 
and dreaded rivals may in this way be less affected than at present 
seems probable. Meanwhile the position is that the country seems 
to depend for its greatness on an immediate change in the conditions 
of domestic life, and that neither character nor interest will allow of 
this change being made. 

On the whole, it would seem that the pessimistic tone of mind is 
not so much due to any single cause as to the despondency caused 
by a sense of impending and inevitable doom, or, now and again, to 
the reaction from over-sanguine hopes. The inadequacies of modern 
civilisation, the belief that some partial realisation of socialistic 
utopias will crush out individualism, and the belief that the indi- 
vidual himself has his energies indefinitely circumscribed by the 
facts of his birth are the great causes that thrust men who are 
inclined to think, and perhaps to brood, upon despair. In a certain 
class the distrust of the future is intensified by a feeling that some 
great bulwark of society in past times has been overthrown. A 
century and a half ago men who were disenchanted with Protestantism 
or disgusted with Roman Catholicism took refuge in freethought. 
They did very excellent service to the world, but substituted nothing 
for what they overthrew. Then came the period of reaction, of De 
Maistre and Bonnard for French literature, of Novalis and Gorres 
for German, of Newman and Pusey for the English-speaking world. 
Looking at the impulse which these revivals have given to good 
work and enlarged sympathies, and at the excellent service they 
have done to thought, in stimulating historical and scientific criticism, 
no one can say that they have not succeeded up to a certain point, 
but will any sane man contend that they have been adequate ? 
Taking Clough, a doubter against his will, who came into personal 
contact with some of the best and ablest men of the High Church 
revival, and whose own life was one that any Christian might envy, 
can we say that Clough has any thought more strongly marked than 
a sense of the inadequacy of the Christian faith to deal with the 
complications of the modern world. Of course, Clough may be 
explained away, but are the professed believers in a general way 
more hopeful? The best of them, as a rule, only invite us to abjure 
our virility, to renounce science and all its works, and to recon- 
stitute a system, which has failed conclusively, upon slightly more 
reasonable lines. Pessimism is the highest attitude a religious mind 
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can take up in the face of such teaching; especially when the 
pessimism is that of the poet who can see the light flushing the west, 
though the sun has not yet climbed above the eastern hills. 

Is it quite out of place in this connection to remember that the 
despondency of thoughtful and earnest men is something more than 
a mere surrender to inexorable fate? No doubt there are men and 
women who habitually make it an excuse for doing nothing to leave 
the world better than they found it, that the task is hopeless. Such 
people, however, have merely caught up a convenient trick of words. 
It would be as easy for them to excuse their optimism by the asser- 
tion that we were living in the best of all possible worlds and might 
safely leave it to be improved by the blind forces of progress. The 
Hebrew prophets were for the most part pessimists; not unreason- 
ably so, perhaps, if we bear in mind what the ultimate fate of their 
people was. Yet these men were the conservators of the spirit of 
nationality, and when the stroke of doom fell upon them they were 
able to bear it with dignity. ‘Son of man,” said Ezekiel, as the 
mouthpiece of a divine message, “ behold I take away from thee the 
desire of thine eyes with a stroke, yet neither shalt thou mourn nor 
weep, neither shall thy tears run down.” Compare this with a 
masterpiece of modern poetry: ‘‘ Thy sons must be either miserable 
or base; choose that they be miserable,”’ says Leopardi, in the mar- 
riage ode to his sister. Leopardi’s forecast, which has happily been 
belied by events, was that the stranger would remain lord of Italy ; 
and he counselled his sister to bring up her children so that they 
should die in a prison or ona lost field. ‘Men who follow me,” 
said Garibaldi, “ must learn to live without bread, and to fight with- 
out ammunition.” It has taken generations of men animated by 
such teaching as this, and fighting constantly against odds, to restore 
Italy to her place among the nations. Is it not conceivable that, of 
the two great inspirations which society needs, and which it is 
impossible to weigh out evenly in balances, the pessimism which 
accepts death and defeat beforehand may be even more desirable as 
a permanent force than the optimism which sees the first presage of 
victory and animates for the charge that decides the fight ? 

Cuartes H. Pearson. 
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Ir is the custom to deride as a farce the meetings of the unemployed, 
to denounce their squalid leaders as mountebanks, and to regard the 
poor violence of their language as fustian and bunkum. Having 
had opportunities of studying the unemployed question, and knowing 
personally most of those who take a prominent part in it, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the men who rave from the parapet in Tower 
Hill and elsewhere are morally neither better nor worse than the 
average politician on the two front benches, or the average labour 
leader snugly berthed in Parliament. Among them are people, as 
Junius said of the Duke of Grafton, who are “vicious within the 
limits of their capacity”’; others are Philistines with the wish to 
eat, drink, and be merry, that is common to frail humanity. A third 
class is inspired by an acute sense of personal and social wrong, and 
a sincere desire to upset the present order of things in the interests 
of the ignorant and destitute members of the community. These 
latter are the easy prey of tonguesters, who teach them that “ the 
State ” is an entity endowed with vast wealth, that political economy 
is a barbarous fetish, and that the only political aims worthy of pur- 
suit are those that dispense with self-help, and are pronounced 
impossible of attainment by the best authorities. The consequence 
is that the unemployed agitation has spluttered on ineffectively. 
Men who want bread are exploited by men who want name, and the 
dreary tale told every winter, when the thermometer approaches 
freezing point, inflames the passionate pity of the public, and pro- 
duces the invariable pauperising effect of money given to able-bodied 
persons without an equivalent in work. There is, however, one 
element in the unemployed agitation that differentiates it from 
the agitation for Home Rule or the Opium Commission. There 
is tragedy in the lives of the starveling leaders of the unem- 
ployed. Asan example of this statement, one of the committees 
recently elected on Tower Hill contained one member who was 
deranged with the pangs of want. He had walked the streets four 
nights in one week for lack of the pence to pay for a “‘ doss.”” Four 
other men on the same committee, and their families, occupied 
single rooms, and were in debt to their landlords. One of the wives 
was in childbed,. penniless, foodless, and half clothed. The agitating 
husband managed one day that I saw him to borrow one farthing’s 
worth of milk and a halfpennyworth of tea from a confiding dealer, 
with which his spouse was regaled, while he filled himself with the 
east wind. Each Lazarus on that committee of seven was hungry, 
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and being all of them destitute of faith in another and a brighter 
world, I, for one, was amazed at the moderation of their language in 
regard to this one. It is true that they had all but one married 
imprudently ; but they could contend that the Church had sanctioned 
their matrimonial alliances. Their improvident marriages comprised 
the sole indictment society could bring against them. They are 
neither heroes nor criminals, but blind and incapable leaders of a 
woeful army of persons like unto them. 

To be unemployed is now as distinctly a business as bricklaying. 
To gain a living out of the organization of defeat by persuading men 
to strike against the eternal nature of things, is a popular and ex- 
panding trade. To make a business of the miseries of other people 
by acting as middleman (with a cash commission) between the good 
Samaritan and the victim on the wayside, is a crowded profession. 
Bad harvests, cholera, the appreciation of gold, the uncertainty of 
trade, foreign immigration, the European outlook, Irish supremacy, 
dear milk, the degradation of the House of Commons, improvident 
marriages, and Mr. McKinley, combine to render the outlook for the 
coming winter—more especially if the cold be severe—a sombre and 
menacing prospect. Politicians and pressmen are so preoccupied 
with the work of the day, it is but rarely they have the time to 
detach themselves from the engagements of the hour, to look ahead 
and to leeward. It is of course impossible to determine with scien- 
tific accuracy the positive truth about contemporary phenomena, but 
it is probable that the one feature that will mark out this age from 
others that have preceded it, is the universal love and worship of 
comfort. To be comfortable is the dominant religion of the masses 
and the classes. All that the social legislation of the century has 
secured, is more comfort. In 1801, when wheat was one hundred 
and eighty shillings a quarter, and the quartern loaf one shilling and 
tenpence, the discomfort caused to a portion of the population bred 
animosities, not yet ended, towards the land-owning section of the 
people who derived considerable comfort from the high rents caused 
by dear corn. Cheap food has only increased the comforts of the 
many, by diminishing, where it has not extinguished, the comforts 
of the few. The extent to which discomfort of every kind was 
patiently borne within a period covered by the lifetime of men now 
living, is almost incredible to readers of this Review. In 1814 the 
national expenditure had risen to £6 for each person in the country, 
against £2 10s. per head to-day. Between 1821 and 1831 the con- 
sumption of spirits in England and Wales doubled, although the 
population only increased from 12,000,236 to 13,896,797; the reason 
being the heavy tax on malt that discouraged the use of the com- 
paratively harmless and national beer. The recent formation of 
spirit-drinking habits by the English people, and the consequent 
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discomfort caused to many of their relations and acquaintance, is at 
least partly traceable to the love of comfort that characterized those 
who formerly held in their own hands the exclusive power of 
taxation. Sydney Smith did not caricature the situation when he 
wrote ‘‘The schoolboy whips his taxed top; the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle on a taxed road; and 
the dying Englishman pouring his medicine which has paid seven 
per cent. into a spoon which has paid fifteen per cent., flings him- 
self back upon his chintz bed which has paid twenty-two per cent., 
and expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a licence of 
one hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to death.” 
Windows, paper, salt, newspapers, were taxed at a prohibitive rate. 
It was estimated that a poor working man, in that hard time, paid 
nearly half his income to Government in direct and indirect taxation. 
Fresh water was scarce and bad. 

It would be useless to consume time in labouring at length the 
point as to the greater discomfort suffered by the poorer classes in 
the former part of the present century. It may be noted, however, 
that the prison and the poorhouse were less attractive two genera- 
tions ago than they are to-day. The pressgang has been replaced 
by voluntary enlistment, and discipline in the army and navy has 
been softened by the banishment of the lash. The wounded in war 
were then left much to themselves and the typhus, and multitudes 
perished from neglect. Women were flogged on the West Indian 
plantations until eight years after Waterloo. The exchange of 
brushes for children in the cleansing of chimneys was not made 
compulsory until 1840, while travel and education were the privi- 
leges of the few. Finally, the Act which prohibits combination 
among workmen remained in force until 1824. 

To-day, on the eve of the winter troubles of 1893-4, we are con- 
fronted by a different set of facts. Demos is omnipotent when he 
has determined in his own mind what it is he wants, and he is fully 
as selfish as his predecessors in power. He pays toll on no necessaries 
of life, and, as the only taxes that touch him are taxes on luxuries, 
he need pay no State taxes at all. Political omnipotence is thus 
united in the same person with complete exemption from the burden 
of compulsory State taxation. Free education and free libraries 
have given to Demos, through popular novels, a full-blooded con- 
ception of comforts which he is only debarred from enjoying by 
ignorance of how to employ his political power in obtaining them. 
Many tens of thousands of voters, who are out of work, with full 
knowledge and understanding of what constitutes comfort, even 
luxury, are in want of bare necessaries. They are, from the opera- 
tion of different laws, in no better case than their taxed and en- 
slaved grandparents in the early part of the present century. With 
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wider and greater capacities for enjoyment than their ancestors, the 
pinch of poverty finds them members of the dominant class, but 
nevertheless bites them with a sharp tooth. Loneliness, monotony, 
and strain bear more hardly upon the respectable unemployed to- 
day than on those in the early Victorian age. Even poverty is 
worse now than then, because the majority of those who suffer 
hunger have a wider mental horizon. Hungry Londoners do not 
envy the rich their statues or paintings, their costly dress, tapes- 
tries, Amphytrion dinners, carriages, or rare editions. The abiding 
envy of the rich man by the poor is the certainty of food. In 
times of social disturbance the mirrors, silks, and statuary are not 
carried away. They are destroyed. The plenishings and fitments 
of the Tuileries were smashed, defaced, and trampled under foot ; 
they were not stolen. Few persons of the middle classes grasp 
the idea that lies behind the word hunger. When a hungry body 
contains an educated mind, the result is revolution. The rich 
man’s certainty of food, the sure meal, the living wage—these 
are the objects of burning and irresistible desire; and if they can 
be obtained by exercising the vote, we may depend upon the vote 
being cast. It is as natural for a hungry man to take what he 
wants, personally or through his Parliamentary representatives, 
as for a blackbird to loot currants. The hungry man of 1893 
reads with avidity the gospel of discontent in the halfpenny news- 
papers, where the habits of a luxurious society are painted in 
plain red and yellow, and the sorrows of the needy depicted in 
the gloomiest sepia. Side by side are such paragraphs as the 
following. ‘ Yesterday a service of plate was given to Mr. —— 
on the occasion of his silver wedding, by one hundred of his 
London tradesmen.” Mr. is a fat citizen distinguished by 
no achievement, who has attained to a pedestal of fame by buying 
numerous luxuries at many shops. The next paragraph relates to 
a little child. The information is furnished by a stonemason, whose 
words I give. “I was working in a churchyard, carving a tomb- 
stone, when a little boy came up to me and asked me if I had any 
pieces of bread to give-him. I asked him what he wanted them 
for. ‘To eat,’ he said. ‘Haven’t you had anything to eat to-day ?’ 
‘No, and I am so hungry,’ was his reply. Having given him some 
of my dinner, I asked him what he was doing in the graveyard. He 
had come to see his mother’s grave, and went on to say that when 
his mother was alive he got plenty to eat, but that now he picked 
up a living by begging food from the men as they came out of a 
neighbouring works. He had a father, who spent all his money 
in drink. He finished his sad little story with the words, ‘I wish I 
was dead and buried with my mother.’ ” 

As the struggle for existence grows more intense, the greater is 
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the waste of tissue in the combatants, and the more marked is the 
increase of insanity, with the result that paupers suffering from 
diseases of the mind are more numerous than paupers suffering from 
diseases of the body. Women suffering from insanity are received 
enceinte into our asylums. In due time the mother and child are 
liberated to swell a new census, to taint with brain mischief the 
English people, and to increase the numbers of the half-witted 
unemployed. In one of the large lunatic asylums near London I 
lately conversed with four women, each of whom had borne a 
child, and all of whom would shortly be discharged as “cured.” 
In a very short space of time I traced twenty-four children, the 
offspring of mothers who, at one time or another during their 
lives, had been insane. 

Seeing that more than a million of the inhabitants of London are 
in poverty, that is, earning not more than a guinea a week per 
family, and that pittance by no means regularly, and that a con- 
tinual magnetic attraction draws Russian and Polish Jews to increase 
the stress of British life by the competition of great industry combined 
with a low standard of living, it is not surprising that the numbers 
of the really unemployed are increased by a mass of people who find 
in professional idleness a means of existence. Even the Russian Jew, 
on whose sufferings and virtues so many English pens have descanted 
with emotional and heroic ignorance, is not free from blame. There 
are of course many over-industrious persons among the Russian 
Hebrews who honour this country by choosing it as a place of 
residence. But there are thousands of others who prefer an exist- 
ence that does not involve physical or other exertion. The distin- 
guished members of the Jewish community who, when addressing 
the British public in Parliament or the press, describe with so much 
eloquence the economical benefits bestowed upon this country by the 
invasion of their co-religionists, do not always, when conferring with 
one another, appear to be equally alive to the advantages of the new 
exodus. A well-known expert, Mr. N. 8. Joseph, who is one of the 
ablest, as he is certainly one of the most kind-hearted and broad- 
minded members of the Russo-Jewish Committee, this year ad- 
dressed the Visiting and Bureau Department of that noble charity 
in terms that deserve public and Parliamentary attention. After 
stating that “there remain in London at present an enormous 
number of these immigrants constantly demanding our sympathy 
and assistance,” Mr. Joseph proceeded as follows :— 

‘The first difficulty arises from the heterogeneous nature of the refugees. 
There are some thoroughly capable and industrious, who only need a friendly 
directing hand to guide them to the means of earning a livelihood; others 
wholly incapable and idle, and who, perhaps, rarely did a day’s work in their own 
country. There are some fine sturdy specimens of humanity, physically and 
morally fit subjects for emigration; others, perhaps, fully as deserving of a 
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fresh start in a new country, but so attenuated and weakened by privation and 
suffering as to be physically unfit for emigration. There are, unfortunately, a 
large number of poor widows and orphans, and, to our disgrace, it must be 
added, there are also many deserted wives and children. There are many men 
who occupied high social, professional, or commercial positions in their own 
country, and who have arrived here absolutely without means, and there are 
thousands of immigrants who cannot be called refugees at all, but who, chronic 
incurable paupers, have come from Russia or Poland in the hope of getting 
something from the Russo-Jewish jund, of which they have heard such ex- 
aggerated accounts. Then there are many who in Russia belonged to trades 
which have practically no existence here, and a still larger number who were 
only hawkers and petty dealers. Then there are the sick and the aged, who 
might or might not have been driven out of their native place. Moreover, there 
are, as might be expected, the differences resulting from variations in mental 
and moral constitution and development, the cultured and the semi-barbarous, 
the truthful and the untruthful, the honest and the dishonest, the intelligent 
and the unreceptive.” 

I can, from personal knowledge gained from four visits to Russia, 
corroborate Mr. Joseph’s views, and although naturally unwilling to 
say one word that might hamper the noble efforts made by Sir 
Julian Goldsmid and his Committee, I distinctly assert that neither 
the House of Commons nor the country has hitherto been frankly 
dealt with in reference to the class of Russian who is now settling 
in London under the shelter of the title “refugee.” At the meeting 
in question, where Mr. Joseph expressed the views cited, Sir Julian 
Goldsmid himself is reported to have occupied the chair. It is not 
recorded that he expressed any dissent from the facts set forth by 
Mr. Joseph. But within sixteen days Sir Julian addressed the House 
of Commons as follows :— 

‘«* We know as a fact that numbers of persons who applied to the (Russo- 
Jewish) Committee for relief were honest thriving citizens in Russia before the 
persecutions began. They were men who had no thought of becoming paupers, 
and who were only too anxious to earn an honest livelihood in the country of 
their adoption.” 

Sir Julian said nothing of the “thousands of emigrants who 
cannot be called refugees at all, but who, chronic incurable paupers, 
have come . . . in the hope of getting something from the Russo- 
Jewish fund,” and both he and others left the impression upon the 
House of Commons that those who would deal stringently with the 
pauper invasion were hard-hearted Philistines, who desired to reverse 
the traditions of England by repelling the bond-fide refugee. In 
justice to Sir Julian Goldsmid the public should, however, remember 
that not only has the burden of relieving by charity the distress of 
the Russian emigrant Jews fallen solely upon the Jewish community, 
but persecuted Stundists in Russia have also received from himself 
and his co-religionists a share of that princely generosity which has 
rendered the English Hebrews famous, indeed illustrious, in the 
history of our country. But the evidence of one of the best autho- 
rities in England, Mr. N. S. Joseph, settles beyond dispute the 
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existence of a growing body of ‘incurable paupers,” who freely 
enter this country and contribute to the discomfort of the native 
unemployed, both professional and involuntary. 

The vast improvements in the administration of the Poor Law, 
public and private, in Germany, has also shed upon our great towns 
a horde of the “inveterates”” (tramps), who are no longer allowed 
to infest the towns and villages of the Fatherland. It is true that 
Constantinople takes her share, but the fact that England is a har- 
bour of refuge, asking no questions, excites the amused contempt of 
German writers and thinkers on social questions. They say that 
“the fleas Germany has expelled are no doubt feeding upon Eng- 
land.” One effect of the incursion of the German “ fleas” and the 
Russian “ refugees,” is the spread in London of those forms of 
anarchy and militant socialism that fester and breed on the Conti- 
nent. Few strike meetings or anti-capitalistic gatherings but receive 
advice from excited aliens, screaming in a strong foreign accent. 
The scoundrels France refuses to retain find shelter in the broad 
bosom of English hospitality. London is becoming the Alsatia of 
Europe. The cleverest and therefore the most dangerous among 
these aliens are of Semitic origin. If it be cruel to exclude a refu- 
gee because of his poverty, it is surely foolish to admit a scoundrel 
in the name of religious tolerance. We are entertaining too many 
of these gentry, and the vipers we have nourished will bite their 
hosts when the opportunity arises. 

The lessons that the Irish Members of Parliament have taught to 
all persons in need of assistance from the State, have not been lost 
upon the unemployed of London and the provinces. The proposed vote 
of £500,000 a year to enable Ireland to set up a government of her 
own, is specially singled out by destitute British politicians for envy 
and imitation. The unemployed do not believe that the mere want 
of money stands in the way of Government coming to their aid. 
‘When they see an expensive Commission on Opium sent to India 
to appease one powerful family in the North of England, the poor 
fellows with invalid wives and hungry children believe that money 
forthcoming for philosophical inquiries into the consumption of 
the Eastern equivalent of tobacco, would be better applied in deal- 
ing with British want. Nor can men be counted unreasonable who 
resent the sharp contrast between the policy of light railways and 
£500,000 grants dealt out to Irish want, and the curt refusal of 
Ministers to consider the representations of the workless English. 
Eight years ago Sir William Harcourt did receive a deputation from 
the unemployed. The Emigrants’ Information Bureau, established 
under the control ot the Colonial Office, was the direct result of that 
interview. If the coming winter troubles were to revive the interest 
felt in emigration and colonisation, and to force the hands of the 
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Government to assist capable men to emigrate, lasting good would 
be done. Sooner or later a missionary will be disembowelled in 
Mashonaland, and we shall have to find money for destroying the 
Matabele, and enabling the Saints of South Africa to inherit that 
portion of the earth hitherto ruled by Lobengula. It is true that 
our English unemployed are unsuited for pioneer life ; but some of 
them are well suited for the Cape Colony. A bargain might be made 
with Mr. Rhodes, on conditions that the mother country, in consider- 
ation of smashing, or paying for smashing, the Matabele robbers, 
shall receive so much irrigated land within the area of the Cape 
Colony. Hitherto the British tax-payer has paid for many little 
wars and has received nothing. 

The Socialists oppose emigration, because they regard it as a 
capitalistic device for perpetuating the present state of things. But 
even they cannot and do not object to voluntary emigration. It is 
needless to say that the measures to be adopted would require the 
best consideration, but there are plenty of men and ladies in England 
with adequate knowledge and power to direct a big operation of the 
sort. The enormous profits of the Suez Canal investment have 
struck the national imagination. But the profits of the Suez Canal, 
large as they are, dwindle into insignificance by the side of the 
colonising investment of Lord Liverpool in 1819. The Cape wants 
white men; Australia wants men who will work on the soil; and 
Canada wants the right sort. We might even buy tracts of land in 
a South American republic, police it, and Anglicise the whole 
community. To stew and stifle in these small islands a population 
underfed and wrongly educated, is to court an explosion. The 
premium of fire insurance which we call the Poor Law, is not high 
enough. There is a stigma in the Poor Law. Everyone touching it 
is tainted. The sooner the propertied classes understand that they 
have to pay a high premium in order to insure their favoured 
position, the cheaper it will be for them in the end, and the 
safer will their property be. The conditions of life to myriads 
of our fellow-countrymen are unbearable. Where pity will not 
step in reason may. There is no such remedy for those who 
are capable but destitute, and therefore suitable subjects, as the 
remedy of judicious colonisation or emigration. Each female child 
emigrant from Great Britain is an envelope in which is the poten- 
tiality of five consumers of British clothes, ploughs, and other goods 
manufactured here. A million of money sinks to the bottom in the 
shape of a single vessel. The nation does not feel the loss A 
million spent on the unemployed at home and abroad could not all 
be sunk, and would, under skilled management, perceptibly increase 
the area of demand for British manufactures. 

What the unemployed say they want, what it is desirable to 
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do for them, and what can be done for them, are three distinct 
ideas. The only practical one is, what can be wisely done for them 
by a community willing to help under all the circumstances of the 
case? It is probable that not more than four per cent. can be emi- 
grated with advantage to themselves and the land of their adoption. 
Of the remainder, the large majority of the adults are hopelessly 
submerged. In all the children there is hope, and it is on the boys 
and girls that our main efforts can be expended with the best prospect 
of success. It is too late to discuss whether State help is advisable. 
The plunge has been taken. Light railways, and the £500,000 
grant for Ireland, sanctioned by the House of Commons, are prece- 
dents from which no Government can escape. It may be the “ chapel 
bell” will be rung by the unemployed before they receive the atten- 
tion accorded to the authors of the Plan of Campaign. There are 
desperate men among them to whom no change can be for the worse. 
For such people the offer of a task of labour on earth works, such as 
for two generations has been freely given to the Hindoo in famine 
times, is the least that can be expected. It is less than will be taken 
when the Trade Unions have finally captured the machinery of 
government. For the unfit, half-fed unemployed in England in 
times of exceptional distress, such as that which is approaching, 
there is no reason why provision should not be made at least equal 
to that given to the Hindoos or the Irish. It must not be forgotten 
that the main distress exists among those who unfortunately belong 
to no Trade Union. Of the thirteen million hand workers, only one 
and a half million are members of trade societies. The non-unionists 
are practically inarticulate, and the shoe pinches them worse than 
any other class. The Trade Unionists are selfish, and cannot be 
expected to be otherwise. A Government wishing to conciliate the 
growing power of Trades Unions will help Labour by providing 
famine relief, and thus enable men to join unions. 

One word about next winter’s charities. Whole streets will live 
on alms, and curse the middleman’s doles because more is not given. 
The Zimes will be filled with the prescriptions of philanthropists. 
Until the thermometer rises in March, the battle will continue, and 
no one will be any the better. Men will some day wisely harden 
their hearts to allow the idle to die in the streets, but that good day 
can only be when recourse can be had by all men to famine relief 
works. The charities, however well dispensed, are poisonous to 
self-respect and independence. Two out of five applicants for alms 
are unworthy of relief. The unemployed say they want work. To 
take them at their word would reduce their number. Until they 
are taken at their word, however, one has an uneasy feeling that 
a great wrong is being done to the quiet souls who ask for nothing 
and die secretly and alone after suffering untold miseries. As the 
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incomes of most people are seriously diminished, there will be less to 
give away during the coming winter. Nothing but good can result 
from this falling off of the charity fund, for it will make givers look 
into the middleman system, and see how much charity is arrested in 
its passage to the proper destination, and how much might be saved 
by adopting for all charities the bankers’ clearing-house system in 
place of the hopeless confusion and muddle that now allow compe- 
titive societies and rival priests to struggle for souls, supremacy, and 
cash on the same area, by exploiting the total volume of misery. 

What society can do for the unemployed then is to emigrate the 
four per cent. of the fit among them; stop the immigration of 
“chronic incurable paupers” from abroad; take the children out 
of what S. G. O. used to term the “ guilt gardens”; give relief 
works to the adults; restrict charities exclusively to the sick, aged, 
and very young; encourage the growth of Trade Unionism; dis- 
courage improvident marriage, and entreat the Church to enjoin 
common sense as regards this subject upon her priests and deacons ; 
and finally, remember that the work done by present charities could 
be done for one-third less cost by adopting a simple system of 
co-operation between agencies of character and standing existing 
within each parliamentary borough, and arranging for all gifts to 
that area being passed through one channel, and distributed among 
the agencies on a preconcerted system, made to avoid overlapping. 

What the unemployed can do for themselves is to ring the 
‘chapel bell.” What they ought to do is to lead celibate lives, take 
the pledge, keep a civil tongue in their heads, avoid strong 
language, suffer in silence, and display virtues that we do not 
practise ourselves. Probably they will ring the bell first. 

; ArnoLp WHITE, 























ATOMS AND SUNBEAMS. 


In recent years an important change has taken place in the manner 
in which many physical problems are approached. The philosopher 
who now seeks an explanation of great natural phenomena not 
unfrequently finds much assistance from certain remarkable dis- 
coveries as to the ultimate constitution of matter. Many an obscure 
question in physics has been rendered clear when some of the 
properties of molecules have been brought to light. No doubt our 
knowledge of the natural history of the molecule is still vastly wanting 
in detail. It must, however, be admitted that we have traced an 
outline of that wonderful chapter in nature which is specially ser- 
viceable in the question which I now propose to discuss. 

The problem before us may be stated in the following terms. We 
have to illustrate how the sun is enabled to maintain its tremendous 
expenditure of light and heat without giving any signs of approach- 
ing exhaustion. It will be found that the atomic theory of the 
constitution of matter exhibits the mechanism of the process by 
which that capacity of the great luminary for supplying the radia- 
tion so vital to the welfare of mankind is sustained from age 
to age. 

Let me here anticipate an objection which may not improbably 
be raised. Those who have paid attention to this subject are aware 
that the remarkable doctrine first propounded by Helmholtz removed 
all real doubt from the matter. It is to this eminent philosopher 
we owe an explanation of what at first seemed to be a paradox. He 
explained how, notwithstanding that the sun radiates its heat so 
profusely, no indications of the inevitable decline of heat can be as 
yet discovered. If the sun had been made of solid coal from centre 
to surface, and if that coal had been burned for the purpose of 
sustaining the radiation, it can be demonstrated that a few thousand 
years of solar expenditure at the present rate would suffice to 
exhaust all the heat which the combustion of that great sphere of fuel 
could generate. We know, however, that the sun has been radiating 
heat, not alone for thousands of years, but for millions of years. 
The existence of fossil plants and animals would alone suffice to 
demonstrate this fact. We have thus to account for the extremely 
remarkable circumstance that our great luminary has radiated forth 
already a thousand times as much heat as could be generated by the 
combustion of a sphere of coal as big as the sun is at present, and 
yet, notwithstanding this expenditure in the past, physics declares 
that for millions of years to come the sun may continue to dispense 
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light and heat to its attendant worlds with the same abundant 
prodigality. To have shown how the apparent paradox could be 
removed is one of the most notable achievements of the great German 
philosopher. 

What Helmholtz did was to refer to the obvious fact that the 
expenditure of heat by radiation must necessarily lead to shrinkage of 
the solar volume. This shrinkage has the effect of abstracting from 
a store of potential energy in the sun and transforming what it takes 
into the active form of heat. The transformation advances pari 
passu with the radiation, so that the loss of heat arising from the 
radiation is restored by the newly produced heat derived from the 
latent reservoir. Such is an outline of the now famous doctrine 
universally accepted among physicists. It fulfils the conditions of - 
the problem, and when tested by arithmetical calculation it is not 
found wanting. 

But the genuine student of nature loves to get to the heart of a 
great problem like this; he loves to be able to follow it, not through 
mere formule or abstract principles, but so as to be able to visualise 
its truth and feel its certainty. He will, therefore, often desire some- 
thing in addition to the bare presentation of the theory as above 
stated. It may be no doubt sufficient for the mathematician to 
know that the total potential energy in the sun, due to the dispersed 
nature of its materials, is so vast that as contraction brings the 
materials, on the whole, somewhat nearer together, the potential 
energy thus surrendered is transformed into a supply of heat quite 
adequate to compensate for the losses arising from the radiation 
by which the contraction was produced. The student who admits— 
and who is there that does not admit ?—the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy knows that in this argument he is on tho- 
roughly reliable ground. At the same time the argument does 
not actually offer any very clear conception, or indeed any concep- 
tion at all, of the precise modus operandi by which, as the active poten- 
tial energy vanishes, its equivalent in available heat appears. I 
have always felt that this was the unsatisfactory part of an other- 
wise perfect theory. It was, therefore, with much interest that I 
became acquainted a short time ago with a development of the mole- 
cular theory of gases which afforded precisely what seemed wanted 
to make every link in the chain of the great argument distinctly 
perceptible. I make no doubt that the notions which have occurred 
to me on this subject must have presented themselves to others also. 
I have, however, not read in print or heard in conversation any 
use made of the illustration that Iam going to set forth. I feel, 
therefore, confident that even if it be known at all, it is certainly not 
generally known among the large and ever-increasing circle of readers 
to whom the great questions of physics are of interest. 
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The division of matter into the three forms of solids, liquids, and 
guses has acquired in these days a special significance now that the 
constitution of matter is becoming in some degree understood. 
First let it be noted that, though matter is capable of subdivision to 
a certain extent, yet that there is a limit beyond which subdivision 
could not be carried. This statement touches upon the ancient con- 
troversy as to the infinite divisibility of matter. Even still we can 
find the statement in some of our old textbooks that there is no 
particle of matter so small that it could not be again subdivided 
into half. No doubt, so far as most ordinary experience goes, this 
statement may be unquestionable. It is quite true that we do not 
often reduce matter to fragments so small that each of them shall be 
insusceptible of further conceivable division. But, to illustrate the 
natural principle now under consideration, let us take the example 
of a body which is itself composed of but a single element. 
Think, for instance, of a diamond, which is, as we all know, a 
portion of crystallized carbon. It is true that the reduction of 
diamonds to powder is a laborious process. Still, diamond dust 
has to be produced in the finishing of the rough stone, and this 
element will serve the purpose of our present argument better than 
a substance of a composite nature. Each particle of the diamond 
dust is, of course, as much a particle of carbon as was the original 
crystal. We may, however, suppose that by a repetition of the pro- 
cess a reduction of the diamond dust to powder still finer is accom- 
plished. The grains thus obtained may have become so minute that 
they have ceased to be visible to the unaided eye, and require a 
microscope to render them perceptible; but even after this com- 
minution each of these particles is still a veritable diamond. It 
possesses the properties, optical, chemical, and mechanical, of the 
original gem, from which it differs merely in the attribute of size. 
Even when the disintegration has been carried to such a point that 
each individual particle can be only just perceived by the keenest 
power of the most powerful microscope, there is still no indication 
that the particles cease to possess the characteristics of the original 
body. These facts being undoubted, it was perhaps not unnatural 
to suppose that the reduction could be carried on indefinitely, and 
that even if the smallest fragment of diamond which could be seen in 
a powerful microscope were reduced to a millionth part, and each 
of those to a million more, yet that the ultimate particles thus 
reached would be diamonds still. Now, however, we know that 
that is not the case. The smallest particle visible under a micro- 
scope might indeed be crushed into a thousand parts, and each one 
of those parts, though wholly inappreciable to our sense of touch or 
vision, would nevertheless be a genuine diamond. If, however, the 
subdivision be carried on until the particles produced are, roughly 
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speaking, one-millionth part of the bulk of the smallest objects 
which could be seen in the microscope, we then approach the limits 
of partition of which the diamond would be susceptible. We now 
know that there is an atom of diamond so small that it must refuse to 
undergo any further division. This ultimate atom, be it observed, 
is not an infinitely small quantity. It has definite dimensions; it 
possesses a definite weight. All such diamond atoms are precisely 
alike in weight, and probably in other characteristics. It might 
be thought that if this atom has finite dimensions, it is, at all 
events, conceivable that it should admit of further subdivision. 
In a certain sense this is, no doubt, the case. The diamond atom is 
made up of parts and, being so made, it is, of course, conceivable that 
those parts could be separated. The important point to notice is, 
that no means known to us could produce this separation, while it is 
perfectly certain that if the decomposition of the atom of diamond 
into distinct parts could be effected, those parts would not be 
diamonds at all, nor anything in the least resembling diamonds. 

What we have said as regards the element carbon may be extended 
to every other elementary substance. Sulphur is familiarly known 
in a form of extreme subdivision, and each little particle of sulphur 
could be further comminuted to a certain point beyond which any 
further partition would be impossible. So, too, any composite body, 
such, for example, as a lump of sugar, admits of being decomposed 
into molecules so small that any further separation would be impos- 
sible if the molecule were still to remain sugar. No doubt, a 
separation of the molecule of any composite body into constituent 
atoms of other elements is not alone possible, but is incessantly 
taking place. 

The first step in our knowledge of the constitution of matter has 
been taken when we have come to recognise that every body is com- 
posed of a multitude of extremely, but not infinitely, small molecules. 
The next point relates to the condition in which these molecules are 
found. At first it might be thought that in a solid, at all events, the 
little particles must be clustered together in a compact mass. If we 
depended merely on sensible evidence it would seem that a lump of 
iron, if constituted from molecules at all, must be simply a cohering 
mass of particles, just as a multitude of particles of sand unite to 
form a lump of sandstone. But the truth is far more wonderful 
than such a belief would imply. Were the sensibility of our eyes 
so greatly increased as to make them a few million times more 
powerful than our present organs, then, indeed, the display of the 
texture of solid matter would be an astonishing revelation. It would 
be seen that the diamond atoms, which, when aggregated in sufli- 
cient myriads, form the perfect gem, were each in a condition of 
rapid movement of the most complex description; each molecule 
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would be seen swinging to and fro with the utmost violence among 
the neighbouring molecules. It would be seen quivering all over 
under the influence of the shocks which it would receive from the 
vehement encounters with other molecules which occur millions of 
times in each second. Such would be the minute anatomy of the 
diamond. The well-known properties of such gems seem, at first 
sight, wholly at variance with the curious structure we have assigned 
to them. Surely, it may be said that the hardness and the impene- 
trability so characteristic of the diamond refute at once the sup- 
position that it is no more than a cluster of rapidly moving particles. 
But the natural philosopher now knows that his explanation of the 
qualities of the diamond holds the field against all other explanations. 
The well-known impenetrability of the diamond seems to arise from 
the fact that when you try to press a steel point into the stone you 
fail to do so because the rapidly moving molecules of the gem batter 
the end of the steel point with such extraordinary vehemence that 
they refuse to allow it to penetrate or even to mark the crystallised 
surface. When you cut glass with a diamond it is quite true that 
the edge, which seems so intensely hard, is really composed of 
rapidly moving atoms. But the glass which is submitted to the 
operation is also merely a mass of moving molecules, and what 
seems to happen is, that, as the diamond is pressed forward, its 
several particles, by their superior vigour, drive the little particles of 
glass out of the way. We do not see the actual details of the myriad 
encounters in which the diamond atoms are victorious over the 
glassy molecules; we only discern the broad result that the diamond 
has done its work, and that the glass has been cut. 

It may well be asked how we know that matter is constituted of 
molecules in intensely rapid movement. The statement seems at the 
first glance to be so utterly at variance with our ordinary experience 
that we demand, and rightly demand, some convincing proof on the 
matter. There are many arguments by which the required demon- 
stration can be forthcoming. The one which I shall give is not 
perhaps the most conclusive, but it has the advantage of being one 
of the simplest and the most readily intelligible. 

Let us see if we cannot prove at once that the molecules in, let us 
say, a piece of iron must be in movement. Suppose that the iron is 
warmed so that it radiates heat to a perceptible extent. We know 
that the heat which, in this case, affects our nerves has been trans- 
mitted from its origin by ethereal undulations. Those undulations 
have, undoubtedly, been set in motion by the iron, and yet the 
parts of the metal seem quite motionless relatively to each other, 
notwithstanding that they possess the power of setting the ether into 
vibration. It is impossible that such vibrations could be produced 
were it not that there is in the iron a something which vibrates in 
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such a manner as to communicate the necessary pulses to the ether. 
It therefore follows that in the texture of the solid iron there must 
be some molecular movement, timed in such a way as to impart to 
the ether the actual vibrations which we find it to possess. The 
argument in this case may be illustrated by the analogous phenomena 
presented in the case of sound. As we listen to the notes of a 
violin, what we actually perceive are vibrations communicated 
through the air to the auditory apparatus. We can trace these 
aerial vibrations back to their source, and we find they originate 
from the quivering of the violin under the influence of the bow of 
the performer. Were it not for these vibrations of the instrument 
the aerial vibrations would not be produced, and the corresponding 
sounds would not be heard. Far more delicate than the atmospheric 
waves of sound are the ethereal waves corresponding to light or to 
heat, but none the less must these latter also originate from the 
impulse of some vibrating mass. It is thus apparent that a hot 
piece of iron, however still it may seem, must be animated by an 
excessively rapid molecular movement. Nor is the validity of this 
conclusion impaired even if the iron be at ordinary temperature. 
We know that a body which is no hotter than the surrounding 
bodies is still incessantly radiating heat to them and receiving heat 
from them in return. Thus we are led to the conviction that a 
piece of iron, whatever be its temperature, must consist of atoms 
in a state of lively movement. The important conclusion thus 
drawn with regard to iron may be equally stated with respect to 
every other solid, or, indeed, every other body, whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous. All matter of every description is not only known to be 
composed of molecules, but it is also now certain that those molecules 
are incessantly performing movements of a very complex type. 

A closer study of this subject will be necessary for our present 
purpose, and it will be convenient to examine matter in that state in 
which it is exhibited in its very simplest type from the molecular 
point of view. This condition is not presented, as might at first be 
supposed, when the matter is solid, like a diamond, or like a piece of 
iron. Even ina Jiquid the complexity of molecular constitution, 
though somewhat less than in the case of a solid, is still notably 
greater than in matter which has the gaseous form. The air that we 
breathe is matter almost of the most simple kind, so far as molecular 
constitution is concerned. It should, however, be noted that, as air 
consists of a mixture, it would be better for our purpose to think of 
a gas isolated from any other element. Let us take the case of 
oxygen, the most important constituent of our atmosphere. 

Like every other element, oxygen is composed of molecules, and 
those molecules are in a state of rapid motion. It might be expected 
that the affinity by which the different molecules were allied in the 
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case of a gas should be of the simplest nature, and this is indeed 
found to be the case. Notwithstanding that oxygen is an invisible 
body, and notwithstanding that the molecules are so excessively 
minute as to be severally quite inappreciable to our senses, yet we 
have been able to learn a great deal with regard to the constitution 
of the molecules of this gas. The mental eye of the philosopher 
shows him that, though the oxygen with which a jar is filled appears 
to be perfectly quiescent, yet that quiescence has there no real exist- 
ence. He knows that oxygen consists of myriads of molecules 
identical in weight and in other features, and darting about one 
among the other with velocities which vary perhaps between those 
of express trains and those of rifle bullets. He sees that each little 
molecule hurries along quite freely for a while until it happens to 
encounter some other molecule equally bent on its journey, and then 
a collision takes place. Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that what usually happens is that the two impinging molecules make 
a very close approach ; then each of them so vehemently attracts the 
other as to make it swerve out of its course and start it off along a 
path, inclined, it may be, even at a right angle to that which it 
previously pursued. The molecules in a gas at ordinary pressures 
are so contiguous that these encounters take place incessantly ; in fact, 
we are able to show that each individual molecule will probably 
experience such adventures some millions of times in the course of 
each second. We are able to calculate the average velocity with 
which the several molecules move when the gas has a certain 
temperature. We know how to determine the average length of the 
free path which each molecule traverses in the interval between two 
consecutive encounters. We are able to trace how all these circum- 
stances would vary if, instead of oxygen gas, we took nitrogen, or 
hydrogen, or any other body in the same molecular state. It is, in 
fact, characteristic of every gas that each molecule wanders freely, 
subject only to those incessant encounters with other similar 
wanderers by which its path is so frequently disturbed. If two gases 
be placed in the same vessel, one being laid over the other, it _will 
presently be found that the two gases begin to blend; ere long one 
gas will have diffused uniformly through the other, so that the two 
will have become a perfect mixture just as the oxygen and nitrogen 
have done in our own atmosphere. The molecular theory of gases 
explains at once the actual character of the operation by which 
diffusion is effected. Across the boundary which initially separates 
the two gases certain molecules are projected from either side, and 
this process of interchange goes on until the molecules become 
uniformly distributed throughout. 

There is, indeed, nothing more remarkable than the fact that 
information so copious and so recondite can be obtained in a region 
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which lies altogether beyond the direct testimony of the senses. 
Just as-the astronomer staggers our powers of conception by the 
description of appalling distances and stupendous periods of time, 
and relies with confidence on the evidence which convinces him of 
the reality of his statements, so the physicist avails himself of a like 
potent method of research to study distances so minute and times so 
brief that the imagination utterly fails to realise them. 

In the case of a liquid, the freedom enjoyed by the molecules is 
considerably more restricted than in the case of a gas. It would 
seem that in the denser fluid there can be no intervals of undisturbed 
travel permitted to a molecule ; it is almost incessantly ina state of 
encounter with some other similar object. When a molecule in a 
liquid breaks away from its association with one group, it is only 
because it has entered into alliance with another. As, however, two 
liquids will very frequently blend if so placed that diffusion be 
possible, we have a proof that, though the transference of a particular 
molecule through the liquid may be comparatively slow, yet it will 
gradually exchange association with one group for association with 
another, and may in this way travel throughout any distance to 
which the liquid extends. 

In the case of a solid there is still further limitation imposed on 
the mobility of each separate molecule. It is now no longer per- 
mitted to make excursions throughout the entire volume of the 
body. Each molecule is in rapid motion it is true, but those move- 
ments are confined to gyrations within minutely circumscribed limits. 
Two solids placed in contact do not generally diffuse one into the 
other, the incapacity for diffusion being the direct consequence of 
the inferior degree of mobility possessed by the molecules in this 
condition of matter. 

It is known that the immediate effect of the application of heat is 
to increase the velocities with which the molecules move. Apply 
heat, for instance, to the water ina kettle ; the moving molecules of 
water are thereby stimulated to even greater activity and it will 
occasionally happen that the velocity thus acquired by a molecule 
becomes so great that the little particle will swing clear away from 
the influence of the other molecules with which it had been asso- 
ciated. When this takes place in the case of a sufficient number of 
molecules, they dart freely from the surface of the liquid, thus pro- 
ducing the effect which in our ordinary language we describe as 
giving off steam. If, therefore, a volume of gas be heated, the velo- 
cities with which its molecules are animated will be in general 
increased. As the molecular velocities throughout the extent of the 
gas are, on the whole, augmented, it is quite plain that the intensities 
of the shocks experienced by the molecules in their several en- 
counters will be also accentuated. The more rapidly moving par- 
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ticles will strike each against the other with increased violence, and 
the contemplation of this single fact leads us close to one of Nature’s 
greatest secrets, 

Let us think of the abounding heat which is dispensed to us from 
the sun. That heat comes, as we know, in the form of undulations 
imparted to the ether by the heated matter in the sun, and trans- 
mitted thence across space for the benefit of the earth and its inha- 
bitants. I have already explained that these vibrations in the ether 
must take their rise from molecular movements, and it is important 
to notice that the character of the vibrations in the ether enable us 
to learn to some extent the precise description of molecular move- 
ments which alone would be competent to produce the particular 
vibrations corresponding to radiant heat. At first it might be 
thought that it was the rapid movements of translation of the mole- 
cules themselves, as entire if extremely minute bodies, which caused 
the ethereal vibration, but this is not so. We must carefully 
observe that there is another kind of molecular motion besides that 
which the molecule possesses as a whole. We have hitherto been 
occupied only with the movements of each molecule as a little projec- 
tile pursuing its zig-zag course, each turn of the zig-zag being the 
result of an encounter with some similar molecule belonging to the 
same medium. But we have now to observe that the molecule itself 
is by no means to be regarded as a simple rigid particle ; indeed, if it 
were so, it is certain that we should receive no heat at all from the 
sun. We have the best reasons for believing that the molecule of 
matter, so far from resembling a simple rigid particle, is an elaborate 
structure, whose parts are in some degree capable of independent 
movement. It will not, indeed, be necessary for us to adopt the 
splendid hypothesis of Lord Kelvin, which supposes that molecules 
of matter are merely vortex rings in that perfect fluid, the ether. It 
seems difficult to doubt that this doctrine represents the facts, 
but if anyone should reject it, then I have only to say that its 
assumption is not required for our present argument. All that is 
necessary for us is to regard each molecule as somewhat resembling an 
elastic structure made of parts which can quiver like springs, and so 
arranged as to be susceptible of many different modes of vibration. 
We are to suppose that each molecule, in addition to the energy 
which it possesses in virtue of its movement of translation as a 
whole, has also a store of energy corresponding to the oscillations 
of its electric springs. We can, in fact, in some cases determine the 
ratio which exists between the amount of energy which is, on the 
average, possessed by molecules in consequence of their velocities of 
translation, and the amount of energy which they possess in con- 
sequence of the vibrations by which their several parts are animated. 
It is these internal molecular vibrations which are of essential 
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importance in our present inquiry. It is believed that the radiation 
of light, or of heat, generally takes rise in the impulses given to 
ether by the internal molecular vibrations. Do we not know that 
the essential characteristic of those ethereal movements which 
correspond to radiant light and heat is that they have the nature of 
oscillations? Such could not be imparted by mere rectilinear 
movements of the molecules as a whole. They must be due to those 
internal oscillations by which the actual molecules are animated. 

No doubt it is difficult to realise that much can be learned with 
regard to the performances that actually go on in the internal parts 
of a molecule, especially when it is remembered that each molecule 
in its entirety is so extremely minute as to be entirely beyond the 
reach of our organs of sense. It is, nevertheless, impossible to doubt 
that the statements just made correspond to the veritable facts of 
nature. It would be impracticable here to go into any complete 
detail with regard to the evidence on this subject ; I can only sketch 
an outline of it. Let us take, perhaps as the simplest case, that 
presented by hydrogen. 

At the ordinary temperature of the air hydrogen is, of course, 
invisible; this means that the vibrations in the interior of the mole- 
cules are not sufficiently vehement to impart pulses to the ether with 
the energy that would be required to produce visual effects. Now, 
let us suppose that the hydrogen is heated. The effect of heating is 
to impart additional speed to the molecules of the gas, and conse- 
quently when the molecules happen to come together their encounter 
is more violent. The effect of such an occurrence on one of these 
little elastic bodies is to set it quivering with greater vehemence in 
those particular modes of vibration for which it is tuned. If the 
temperature of the gas has been raised sufficiently high, as it can be 
by the aid of electricity, then the internal energy acquired by the 
molecules, in consequence of the increased vehemence of their col- 
lisions, has become so great that they are able to impart pulses to the 
ether with sufficient intensity to affect our nerves of vision ; there- 
upon we declare that the hydrogen is now so hot as to have become 
luminous. Suppose we employ a spectroscope for the purpose of 
studying the particular character of the light which the glowing 
hydrogen dispenses. It will appear that the spectrum consists of a 
definite number of bright lines. We know that each one of these 
lines corresponds to a particular period of vibration of the ether, and 
hence we see that the light emitted by the hydrogen does not con- 
sist of vibrations of all periods indiscriminately, but only of certain 
particular waves which are in unison with the oscillations to which 
the internal parts of the molecule of hydrogen are adopted. 
Had we examined the spectrum of some other gas in a state of 
incandescence we should have found a wholly different system of 
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lines from those pertaining to hydrogen. This demonstrates that 
the molecules of one gas differ essentially from those of another in 
respect to the character of the internal vibrations which they are 
adapted to perform. The extraordinary activity of the movements 
which take place within the molecules may be appreciated from the 
following facts. We know that the wave corresponding to one of 
the hydrogen lines has a length of about the forty-thousandth of an 
inch ; we also know that in a single second of time light travels 
over a space of a hundred and eighty-six thousand miles; a simple 
calculation will, therefore, assure us that certain vibrations in 
the molecules of hydrogen corresponding to this particular undula- 
tion must take place with such an extraordinary frequency that 
about four hundred and sixty millions of millions of them are per- 
formed in each second of time. 

Provided with these conceptions we shall now, I think, be able to 
see without difficulty how it is that the sun’s heat is sustained. We 
may, for our present purpose, think of the great luminary as a mass 
of glowing gas. It is quite true that the physical condition of the 
matter in the interior of the tremendous globe can hardly be that 
which we ordinarily consider as gaseous. But this need not affect 
our argument. It is undoubtedly true that those portions of the 
solar atmosphere from which the light and heat are mainly dispensed 
are gaseous in their character, or, at all events, come sufficiently near 
to matter in the gaseous state to permit the application of the line of 
argument with which we have hitherto been engaged. In conse- 
quence of the vast mass of the sun the gravitation with which it 
draws all bodies towards it is very much greater than the gravitation 
on the surface of the earth. On our globe we know that the effect of 
gravitation is to impart to any body near the surface velocity directed 
towards the earth’s centre at the rate of thirty-two feet per second. 
The sun is more than three hundred thousand times as massive as the 
earth ; we cannot, however, assert that the gravitation is increased in 
the same proportion, because, on account of the vast size of the sun, 
a particle at its surface is more than a hundred times farther away 
from the solar centre than a body on the surface of the earth is from the 
terrestrial centre. It can, however, be shown that, taking these various 
matters into account, the actual intensity of gravitation at the solar 
surface is sufficient to tend to impart to all objects an increase of velo- 
city towards the sun’s centre at the rate of four hundred and fifty- 
seven feet per second. This would apply not only to a meteorite, or 
otherconsiderable mass, which is falling into the sun; it would beequally 
true of an object as small as a molecule. Every one of the myriads of 
gaseous molecules in the outer regions of the solar atmosphere must be 
constantly acted upon by this attractive force, which tends in the course 
of each second to add tothem a downward velocity at that rate per 
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second which has already been stated. It is quite true that to a great ex- 
tent the effect of this attraction is masked by counteracting tendencies. 
In particular we may mention that, inasmuch as the density of the 
solar atmosphere increases as the sun’s centre is approached, the 
flying molecule generally finds itself more obstructed by encounters 
with other molecules when it is descending than when it is ascend- 
ing. We may here contrast the condition of the atmosphere on the 
earth with the condition of the solar atmosphere. Each molecule in 
our air, being acted upon by terrestrial gravitation, has thereby a 
tendency to fall downwards with a velocity continually increasing 
at the rate of thirty-two feet per second. As, however, the terres- 
trial atmosphere has long since reached a stable condition, in which 
it undergoes no further contraction, the effect of gravitation in adding 
velocity to the molecules is so completely masked by the counter- 
acting tendencies that, on the whole, there is no continual increase of 
molecular velocities downwards due to gravitation. Were such an 
increase at present going on, we should necessarily find that the 
terrestrial atmosphere was decreasing in volume, and ever becoming 
more condensed in its lower strata. It is, however, well known that 
no such changes as are here implied are taking place. The essential 
difference between the earth and the sun, so far as the matter now 
before us is concerned, is to be found in the fact that, as the sun 
has not yet passed into the form of a rigid body, it is still contract- 
ing at a rate very much greater than that at which a body grown 
so cold as the earth draws its particles closer together. The mole- 
cules in the solar photosphere accordingly yield to a certain extent 
to the gravitation which constantly seeks to draw them down. The 
counteracting tendencies cannot in the sun, as they do in the earth, 
mask the direct and obvious effect of gravitation. The consequence 
is that the intense attraction which is capable of adding velocity to the 
molecules at the phenomenal rate of four hundred and fifty-seven feet 
per second is permitted to accomplish something, and thus increase the 
average speeds with which the molecules hurry along. To express 
the matter a little more accurately, we should say that the downward 
velocity imparted by gravitation, being compounded with the velo- 
cities otherwise possessed by the molecules, tends, on the whole, to 
increase the rate at which they move. 

We shall now be able to discern what actually takes place as the 
sun contracts by dispersing heat, and in consequence of its decline 
in bulk finds a store of energy liberated which it is permitted to use 
for the purpose of sustaining its radiating capacity. Owing to the 
intense heat which prevails in the photosphere, the molecules must 
there be in very rapid movement; their mutual encounters must be 
of the utmost vehemence, and their internal vibrations, which are the 
consequences of the shocks in the encounters, must be correspond- 
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ingly energetic. It is, as we have seen, these internal molecular 
vibrations which set the ether in motion, and thus dispense solar heat 
and light far and wide through the universe. But this the mole- 
cules can only do at the expense of the energy which they possess in 
virtue of their internal vibrations. Unless, therefore, the internal 
molecular energy were to be in some way recuperated from time to 
time, the radiating power must necessarily flag. It is now plain 
that the necessary recuperation takes place in the successive encoun- 
ters. A molecule whose internal energy of vibration is becoming 
exhausted by the effort of setting the ether into vibration presently 
impinges against some other molecule, and in consequence of the 
blow is again set into active vibration which permits it to carry on 
the work of radiation anew, until its declining energies have again 
to be sustained by some similar addition arising from a fresh collision. 
Of course, we know that the internal molecular energy thus acquired 
cannot be created out of nothing. If the molecule receives such 
accessions of internal energy, it must be at the expense of the energy 
which is elsewhere. Obviously the only possible source of such energy 
must be found in the movement of the molecule as a whole, that is to 
say, in the velocity of translation with which it rushes about among the 
other molecules. Thus we see that the immediate effect of expendi- 
ture of heat or light by radiation is to diminish the internal energies 
of the molecules. These energies are restored by the transference of 
energy obtained from the general velocities of the molecules regarded 
as moving projectiles. It follows that the velocities of the several 
particles must on the whole tend to decline; in other words, that the 
temperature tends to fall. What we have to discover is the agent 
which at present prevents the solar temperature from falling. We 
want, therefore, to ascertain the means by which the molecular velo- 
cities are preserved at the same average value, notwithstanding that 
there is a constant tendency for these velocities to abate in conse- 
quence of the losses of light and heat by radiation. We have already 
explained how the gravitation of the sun constantly tends to impart 
additional downward velocity to the molecules in its atmosphere. 
This is precisely the action which we now require. The contraction 
of the sun tends to an augmentation of the molecular velocities, and 
this augmentation just goes to supply the loss of velocities which is 
the consequence of the radiation. A complete explanation of the 
maintenance of the sun’s heat is thus afforded. Observation, no doubt, 
seems to show that the capacity for radiation is at present sensibly 
constant, and this being so, we see that the gain of molecular veloci- 
ties from gravitation and their losses from radiation are at present 
just adapted to neutralise each other. Nothing, however, that has as 
yet been said demonstrates that the efficiency of the sun for radiating 
light and heat must always be preserved exactly at its present value. 
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It is quite possible that if we had the means of studying the sun 
heat for a hundred thousand years, we might find that the capacity 
for radiation was slightly decreasing, or, it may be, that it would be 
slightly increasing, for it is at least conceivable that the gain of 
molecular velocity due to gravitation may, on the whole, exceed the 
loss due to the dispersal of energy by radiation. On the other hand, 
it is, of course, possible that the acquisition of velocity by gravi- 
tation, though nearly sufficient to countervail the expenditure by 
radiation, may not be quite enough, in which case the sun’s tempera- 
ture would be slowly declining. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the argument which we 
have been here following attributes eternal vigour to the great 
luminary. It will be noted that it is of the essence of the argument 
that the contraction is still in progress. If the contraction were to 
cease, then the restitution of velocity by gravitation would cease 
also, and the speedy dispersal of the existing heat by radiation 
would presently produce bankruptcy in the supply of sunbeams. 
Indeed, such bankruptcy must arrive in due time, when, after certain 
millions of years, the sun has so far contracted that it ceases to be 
a gaseous mass. The vast accumulated store of energy which is now 
being drawn upon, to supply the current radiation, will then yield 
such supplies no longer. Once this state has been reached, a few 
thousand years more must witness the extinction of the sun alto- 
gether as a source of light, and the great orb, at present our splendid 
luminary, will then pass over into the ranks of the innumerable 
host of bodies which were once suns, but are now suns no longer. 

Rosert Batt. 




















































THE ROYAL ROAD TO HISTORY. 
AN OXFORD DIALOGUE. 


On one of those bright misty days at Oxford, when the grey towers 
are dimly seen rising from masses of amber and russet foliage, when 
reading men enjoy a brisk walk in the keen afternoon air, to talk 
over the feats of the Long and the chances of the coming Schools, a 
tutor and a freshman were striding round the meadows of Christ 
Church. The Reverend Aithelbald Wessex, called by under- 
graduates “the Venerable Bede,” was taking a tutorial grind with 
his young friend, Philibert Raleigh, who had come up from Eton 
with a brilliant record. The Admirable Crichton, as Phil was named 
by his admirers, was expected to do great things in the History 
School: his essay had won him the scholarship, and even the Warden 
admitted that he had read some that were worse. Phil was enlarging 
on the lectures of the new Regius Professor. 

“We are in luck,”’ said he, “to be reading for the Schools at a 
time when the Professor is one of the first of living writers; his 
lectures are a lesson in English literature, instead of a medley of 
learned ‘ tips.’ ” 

“T hope, my dear boy,” said the Venerable, “that you are not 
referring to the late Professor in that rather superficial remark of 
yours, for he was certainly one of the most consummate historians of 
modern times.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Phil, in an apologetic tone; ‘I never heard 
Dr. Freeman lecture at all, and I have not yet finished the third 
volume of Zhe Norman Conquest. But surely he is hardly in it as a 
writer with Froude, whose history one enjoys to read as one enjoys 
Quentin Durward or Ivanhoe ?” 

“You are giving yourself away, dear boy,” replied the tutor, 
with his shrewd smile, “ when you class the History of England with 
a novel. Mr. Froude’s enemies (and I am certainly not one of 
them) have never said worse of him than that. I am afraid that 
the first thing which Oxford will have to teach you is that the 
business of a historian is to write history, not romance.,”’ 

“Of course,” said the freshman, a little put out by the snub, 
‘‘T should not compare the History of England to romance, nor, I 
suppose, do you. But we know that all the histories in the world 
which have permanent life are composed with literary genius, and 
are delightful to read in themselves. A great historian has to write 
history, but he also has to write a great book.” 

“ Literature is one thing,” said the Venerable, in somewhat 
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oracular tones, “and history isanother thing. The réAos of history 
is Truth. She may be more attractive to some minds when clothed 
in shining robes; but the historian has to worship at the shrine of 
nuda Veritas, and it is no business of his to care for the drapery she 
wears. What I mean is, that history implies indefatigable research 
into recorded facts. That is the essence: the form is mere 
accident.” 

“The form of the sentences may be a secondary thing,” pleaded 
the Crichton, “ but, surely, the vivid power of striking home which 
marks every great book is essential to a history intended to survive. 
Would the Master have given all that labour to Thucydides if the 
whole of his work had been occupied with monotonous accounts of 
how the Spartans marched into Attica, and how the Athenians sent 
seven ships to the coast of Thrace? Thucydides is a «tia eis aed 
because of the elaborate speeches, the account of the plague, the 
civil war in Corcyra, the siege of Syracuse, and the last sea-fight in 
the harbour. These are the things which make Thucydides immortal, 
and remind one of the messenger’s speech in the Perse. It is these 
magnificent pictures of the ancient world which help us to get over 
the wearisome parades of hoplites and sling-men, and battles of 
frogs and mice in obscure bays.”’ 

“This will never do,” replied the tutor. ‘ We shall quite 
despair of your class, if you begin by calling ‘ wearisome’ any fact 
ascertainable in recorded documents. The business of the historian 
is to examine the evidence for what has ever happened in any place 
or time; and nothing which is ¢rwe can be wearisome to the really 
historical mind.” 

‘And are we expected to enjoy our Codex Diplomaticus as much as 
our Macaulay and our Froude?” 

“We do not ask you to enjoy,” said the Bede, in his dry way, 
‘“‘we only ask you to know—or, to be quite accurate, to satisfy the 
examiners. The brilliant apologist of Henry VIII. seems to give 
you delightful lectures; but I can assure you that the Schools know 
no other standard but that of accurate research, in the manner so 
solidly established by the late Regius Professor whom we have lost.”’ 

“ Do you think that a thoughtful essay on the typical movements 
in one’s period would not pay?” asked the Admirable one, in a rather 
anxious tone. 

‘My young friend,” said the Reverend thelbald, “ you will find 
that dates, authorities, texts, facts, and plenty of diphthongs pay 
much better. You are in danger of mortal heresy, if you think that 
anything will show you a royal road to these. If there is one thing 
which more than another is the mark of Oxford to-day, it is belief 
in contemporary documents, exact testing of authorities, scrupulous 
verification of citations, minute attention to chronology, geography, 
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paleography, and inscriptions. When all these are right, you cannot 
go wrong. For all this we owe our gratitude to the great historian 
we have lost.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Phil airily, for he was quite aware that he was 
thought to be shaky in his pre-Ecgberht chronicles; “I am not 
saying a word against accuracy. But all facts are not equally 
important, nor are all old documents of the same use. I have been 
grinding all this term at the History of the Norman Conquest, verify- 
ing all the citations as I go along, and making maps of every place 
that is named. I have only got to the third volume, you know, and 
I don’t know now what it all comes to. Freeman’s West-Saxon 
scuffles on the downs seem to me duller than Thucydides’ fifty 
hoplites and three hundred sling-men, and I have not yet come to 
anything to compare with the Syracusan expedition.” 

“This is a bad beginning for a history man,” said Beda. “ Is 
this how they talked at Eton of the greatest period of the greatest 
race in the annals of the world? All history centres round the 
early records of the English in the three or four centuries before the 
first coming of the Jutes and the three or four after it. Let me 
advise you to take as your period, say, the battle of Ellandun, and 
get up all about it, and how ‘its stream was choked with slain,’ and 
what led up to it, and what came after it. Do you know anything 
more interesting, as you call it, than that ?” 

“ Yes,” said Phil readily, with all the recklessness of a smart 
freshman ; ‘‘ why, Ellandun was merely the slogging of savages, of 
whom we know nothing but a few names. What I call fine history 
is Macaulay’s famous account of the state of England under the 
Stuarts, or Froude’s splendid picture of the trial and execution of 
Mary of Scots. That is a piece of writing that no one can ever 
forget.” 

“Ah, just so!” said the Venerable, in that awful monosyllabic 
way which he had caught from the Warden; “splendid picture !— 
piece of writing !—fine history !—here we generally take ‘ fine his- 
tory’ to be—ah! false history.” 

“ But fine history need not be fulse,”’ said Phil. 

“We usually find it so,” replied his tutor, “and it is ten times 
worse than false quantities in a copy of longs and shorts, There is 
no worse offence outside the statute book (and many offences in it 
are less immoral) than the crime of making up a picture of actual 
events for the sake of literary effect, with no real care for exact 
truthfulness of detail. A historical romance, as they call novels of 
past ages, is often a source of troublesome errors ; but, at any rate, 
in a novel we know what to expect. It is a pity that Scott should 
talk nonsense about Robin Hood in Jvanhoe and that Bulwer made a 
slip about Caxton in the Last of the Barons. But no one expects to 
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find truth in such books, and every one reads them at his own peril. 
In a history of England it is monstrous to be careless about references 
and to trust to a late authority.” 

“‘ But no decent historian ever does intend to state what he knows 
to be an error,” said Phil, somewhat surprised at the warmth of the 
West Saxon’s indignation. 

“I should think not indeed,” said Wessex ; ‘‘no one but a thief 
intends to take what is not his own, and no one but a liar means to 
state what he knows to be untrue. But the historian of all men is 
bound by the sanctities of his office to what we call in Roman law 
summa diligentia. And to be thinking of his ‘pictures,’ of the 
scheme of his colours and other literary effects, is a dangerous 
temptation to adopt the picturesque form of a story in place of the 
recorded truth. Unfortunately, as we know to our sorrow, the mate- 
rials of the historian are of almost every sort—good, doubtful, and 
worthless; the so-called histories go on copying one another, adding 
something to heighten the lights out of quite second-rate authority ; 
a wrong reference, a false date, a hearsay anecdote gets into accepted 
histories, and it costs years of labour to get the truth at last. If you 
ever hope to be a historian, you must treat historical falsehood as 
you would a mad dog, and never admit a phrase or a name which 
suggests an untruth.” 

“‘ Has not this purism been a little overdone ?”’ said the innocent 
freshman. ‘I remember that Freeman once told us he could not 
bear to speak of the Battle of Hastings, lest some one should imagine 
that it began on the sea-shore.” 

“A fine example of scrupulous love of truth,” replied the Bede, 
“and I wish that all histories of England had been written in a 
similar spirit. Can anything be more unscholarly than a readiness 
to accept a statement which we have not probed to the core, simply 
because it works up into a telling picture, or will point an effective 
paragraph ? It is positively dishonest! And some of them will 
quote you a passage which you discover, on collating it with the 
original, has a blunder in every sentence and a mistranslation in 
every page. If you write a romance, you may go to your imagina- 
tion for your facts. If you write history, you should scrupulously 
extract the best contemporary record, and throw everything else 
into the fire. I sometimes wish that histories were not published at 
all in the current English of literature, but were plain and discon- 
nected propositions of fact, like the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Daryavush at Behistun.” 

Surely,” cried Phil, with a laugh, “ that would be a little dull! 
It would be a mere lexicon. No one could get up Facciolati or 
Littré as we get up Herodotus. Besides, the enormous number of 
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propositions, each of which might fairly be called ‘truth,’ would 
make history impossible even for the most prodigious memory.” 

“ You forget,” said the tutor, “ that we treat history in ‘ periods’ 
of short or, at any rate, of manageable length. Nobody has any 
business out of his own ‘period,’ and if he trespasses on to another 
man’s ‘ period,’ he is pretty certain to be caught. The ‘ periods’ in 
our schools are far, far too long, and encourage superficial and flashy 
habits of reading. I remember dear old Bodley, late Professor of 
Palzography, who was before your time, saying that ten years in 
the fourteenth century was about as much as any man should try to 
master. He died, poor old boy, before his great book was ever got 
into shape at all; and perhaps ten years is rather short for a distinct 
period. But it takes a good man to know as much as a century, as 
it ought to be known. And one of our greatest living masters in 
history, with enormous industry and perseverance, just manages to 
write the events of one year in the seventeenth century within each 
twelve-months of his own laborious life.”’ 

Phil could stand this no longer. With a whoop and a bound (he 
had just won the long jump in his college sports), he cleared the 
broad ditch and alighted clean in the meadow round which they 
were tramping. 

“Why,” he cried, as a second bound brought him back again to 
the side of his Venerable friend, “at that rate we should want at 
least a hundred works, I suppose in ten volumes each, or a thousand 
volumes in all, cram full of gritty facts of no good to any one. All 
this week I have been entering in my note-book such bits as this :— 
‘ Ecgfrith marched to a place called the Hoar Apple-Tree. It is not 
known where this is, or why he went there. He left it the next 
day, and neither he nor it are ever mentioned again in the chron- 
icles.’ What is the good to me of knowing that?” he asked, as if 
a cheeky freshman was likely to put the Reverend Aithelbald into a 
tight place. 

“Bad, bad!” said the tutor, who began to fear that he was 
wasting his time on Phil, ‘‘ you will never be a credit to your col- 
lege if you can make game of ‘ truth’ like that! One would think 
a young man who hoped to do something would care to know a few 
true facts about his English forbears a thousand yearsago. But the 
question is not what you care to know, but what you ought to 
know; and every Englishman ought to know every word in the 
Saxon Chronicle, to say nothing of the rest. Nor is it a question 
at all about your thousand volumes of history, the bulk of which 
deal with ‘periods* that do not concern you at all. Your thou- 
sand volumes, too, is a very poor estimate after all. You would 
find that not ten thousand volumes, perhaps not a hundred thou- 
sand volumes, would contain all the truths which have ever been 
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recorded in contemporary documents, together with the elucidations, 
comments, and various amplifications which each separate truth 
would properly demand.” 

“ But at this rate,’ said the freshman gloomily, “I shall never 
get beyond Ecgfrith and the other break-jaw Old English sloggers, 
When we come up to Oxford we never seem to get out of an infinite 
welter of ‘origins’ and primitive forms of everything. I used to 
think the Crusades, the Renascence, Puritanism, and the French 
Revolution, were interesting epochs or movements. But here 
lectures seem to go round and round the Mark-system, or the 
aboriginal customs of the Jutes. We are told that it is mere literary 
trifling to take any interest in Richelieu and William of Orange, 
Frederick of Prussia, or Mirabeau and Danton. The history of 
these men has been adequately treated in very brilliant books which 
a serious student must avoid. He must stick to Saxon charters and 
the Doomsday Survey.” 

“ Of course, he must,” said the tutor, “if that is his ‘ period’— 
and a very good period it is. If you know how many houses were 
inhabited at Dorchester and Bridport at the time of the Survey, and 
how many there had been in the Old-English time, you know some- 
thing definite. But you may write pages of stuff about what 
smatterers call the ‘ philosophy of history,’ without a single sentence 
of solid knowledge. When every inscription and every manuscript 
remaining has been copied and accurately unravelled, then we may 
talk about the philosophy of history.” 

“ But surely,” said Crichtonius mirabilis, “ you don’t wish me 
to believe that there is no intelligible evolution in the ages, and that 
every statement to be found in a chronicle is as much worth remem- 
bering as any other statement ?” 

“You have got to remember them all,” replied the Reverend 
AKthelbald dogmatically, “ at any rate, all in your ‘ period.” You may 
chatter about ‘ evolution’ as fast as you like, if you take up Physical 
Science and go to that beastly museum; but if you mention ‘ evolu- 
tion’ in the History School, you will be gulfed—take my word for it ! 
I daresay that all statements of fact—true statements I mean—may 
not be of equal importance; but it is far too early yet to attempt to 
class them in order of value. Many generations of scholars will 
have to succeed each other, and many libraries will have to be filled, 
before even our bare materials will be complete and ready for any 
sort of comparative estimate. All that you have to do, dear boy, is 
to choose your period (I hope it will be Old-English somewhere) — 
mark out your ‘ claim,’ as Californian miners do, and then wash your 
lumps, sift, crush quartz, till you find ore, and don’t cry ‘Gold!’ 
till you have had it tested,” 

This was a hard saying to his Admirable young friend, who felt 
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like the rich young man in the Gospel when he was told to sell all 
that he had and to follow the Master. ‘I have no taste for quartz- 
crushing,” said he gloomily ; “‘ what I care for are Jules Michelet on 
the Middle Ages, Macaulay’s pictures of Charles II. and his court 
—/(wonderful scene that, the night of Charles’s seizure at White- 
hall !)—Carlyle on Mirabeau and Danton, and Froude’s Reformation 
and Armada. These are the books which stir my blood. Am I to 
put all these on the shelf ?” 

“ Certainly ! put them away this very day till you have got your 
class and have gone on a yachting holiday: when you may put 
them in your cabin with Scott and Dumas,” said the Venerable, in 
his archiepiscopal manner. ‘“ Let me advise you not to waste your 
precious hours with novels. Michelet, with his stale Victor-Hugo 
epigrams and his absurd references to the Bibliotheque Nationale 
(sic) —Cabinet de Versailles—portrait du Lourre—as if that was serious 
history. You might as well put the Zrois Mousquetaires in your list 
of books in the History School. Macaulay is all very well and a 
real reader, of course; but he had always one eye on his sentences, 
and he would almost misquote a manuscript for the sake of a smart 
antithesis. There is far too much about French harlots; but the 
worst vice of his book is, that it is amusing, which is the only real 
fault in Gibbon. Carlyle is good on Cromwell, though he is dread- 
fully prejudiced ; he had never seen the Clark Papers and consequently 
he has to be put right on a hundred points, And as to his French 
Revolution, it reads to me like an extract from Rabelais; and what 
on earth can you have to do with the Encyclopzdists, Girondins, 
Mountain, and Sansculottes ?” 

“ Why, Oscar at Eton used to tell us, that no part of history 
was more essential than all that led up to the Revolution of 1789, 
and all that has led down from it to our present day, and John 
Morley says the same,” replied the unhappy fresher. 

‘Oscar’s a ninny and John is a Terrorist,” replied the Venerable, 
quite annoyed at the lad’s pertinacity and his shallow turn of mind. 
“The French Revolution is the happy hunting-ground of all the 
phrase-mongers like Carlyle, the doctrinaires like Louis Blanc, the 
epigrammatists like Michelet and Taine, and the liars like Thiers 
and Lamartine. There is no history to be got out of it for a century 
or two, till all the manuscripts have been deciphered and all the 
rubbish that has been published is forgotten.” 

“Well, but come,” said Phil stoutly, in his last ditch, “ you will 
not bar Froude, who made up his history at Simancas, and got all 
his facts from unpublished manuscripts ? ” 

“Simancas! Facts! Oh, oh!” laughed the Reverend A‘thelbald, 
with his grim West-Saxon chuckle. ‘Simancas indeed! where, 
what, how much? what volume or what bundle, what page, and 
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what folio? ILSS. penes me—is a very convenient reference, but 
historians require a little more detail than this. Iam not going to 
say one word against the Regius Professor, who is an old friend of 
mine and has written some very pretty stories ; but, when you talk 
about ‘ facts,’ I must put you on your guard. If you never read 
the Saturday Review on Froude’s Becket and all the rest of the pieces, 
you had better do so at once. They were telling a good story in 
Common Room the other day about the reviewer. He hated music, 
and so when he intended to send a smasher to the Saturday, he got 
some one to play him ‘ The Battle of Prague,’ or the ‘Carnaval de 
Venise,’ which would make him dancing mad, till you could hear 
the old lion’s tail lashing his sides, and Anthony’s bones crunching 
between his teeth. I never went into the references myself—it is 
not in my period—but all I say is this—that if the references and 
citations are as full of mistakes as the Saturday said (mind you, I 
only say ‘f—for I take no part in the quarrel), it is downright 
swindling and worse than picking a pocket. People may wonder 
how it is possible for such things to be done by a dear old man whom 
we all love, who is the soul of honour in private life, and who says 
such beautiful things about religion, morality, and the ethics of 
statesmen. Well! I don’t know! but in history you cannot trust a 
fellow who tries to be interesting. If he pretends to be ‘ philoso- 
phical,’ you may know him to be an impostor. But, if he aims at 
being interesting or at anything like a fine picture, he is not far off 
saying the thing that is not.” 

“Come, now,” cried Phil with spirit, for he felt that his turn had 
come, ‘‘ you may talk about the Saturday articles, which are ancient 
history in the bad sense of the term, but what do you say to the 
Quarterly articles, and the palpable blunders it exposes? What 
about Wace’s ‘ palisades’ at Hastings? And why didn’t Freeman 
cite the Abbé Baudri? And why did he misquote the Survey over and 
over again? And why are we not to use the fine old English term, 
‘ Battle of Hastings’—the only name given in the Tapestry, Guy 
of Amiens, and the rest—and are told we must always use, if we 
value truth, the term, ‘ Battle of Senlac’—a mere mythical 
Frenchified phrase—Senlecque—a piece of affectation of ‘ dear old 
Orderic’ in his Norman monastery? Why, years ago a man in the 
Nineteenth Century pointed out that to talk nowadays of the Battle of 
Senlac was as absurd as if a Frenchman were now to try to 
rechristen the Battle of Waterloo the Battle of Hougoumont ! What 
do you say to the Quarterly on the Norman Conquest ?”’ asked Phil 
impetuously, for he felt that he had got his knife into the Bede. 

“T am sure we need not mind all these anonymous personalities,” 
said the Venerable one somewhat stiffly, for he felt that the last 
Quarterly article was rather a nasty hit; and as yet he had not the 
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remotest idea how it ought to be answered. “But here, blessme!”’ he 
1 cried, ‘‘ comes Middleman, of the House ; what brings him to Oxford 
iI. just now, I wonder.”’ And indeed, the tutor was not at all sorry that the 
conversation with his young friend should be suddenly broken off. 
ih “Dear old man, what luck for me to meet you,” said the new- 
comer genially ; ‘I am going to examine in the Law School, and 
have run up for a couple of days to consult about the papers. Iam 
staying with Bryce,” he explained. Jack Middleman, Q.C., was a 
young lawyer of much promise; he was already in Parliament and 
had expectations of office when Lord Salisbury returns to power. 
Though he had been twelve years in good practice, he kept up his 
reading and his love of Oxford. The Courts were not sitting, and he 
had run up to see some of the residents. 

“Our new scholar, Raleigh,” said Wessex, introducing Phil to 
the Q.C.; “he is attending the lectures of the Regius Professor of 
History, and I am trying to show him the difference between the 
late Professor and the present. You can tell him what Freeman was, 
for you used to be one of his ardent admirers and closest henchmen.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Middleman ; ‘“‘ he was a noble scholar, and I 
read and re-read every line he wrote. But there is a good deal to be 
said on the other side.” 

“Just so,” said Phil, much relieved. ‘I have been sticking up for 
Froude’s pictures of Henry VIII., Elizabeth and Mary of Scots, the 
Reformation and the Armada. I won’t believe that literary history 
is quite done yet.” 

“ Literary history !”’ laughed Wessex, who had recovered his good 
humour; ‘ why not say melodious science !—delicious philosophy ! 
—graceful law! or any other paradoxical confusion of metaphors ? 
‘ Literary history ’ is a contradiction in terms, is it not, Middleman ? ”” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, who was great at isi prius, “let us 
know what we mean by literary history. History in which the 
narrative of events is made subservient to literary effect is an impu- 
dent swindle. But the history which has no quality of literature at 
all, neither power of expression nor imaginative insight, is nothing 
but materials, the bricks and stones out of which someone one day 
might build a house. If ‘literary history’ means Lamartine’s 
History of the Girondists, it is a sneaking form of the historical 
novel. But if literary history means Tacitus and Gibbon, it is the 
highest and the true form of history. What have you been lecturing 
upon this term, Wessex ? ” 

“Well,” said the Venerable, “‘ for the last three terms we have 
been on the West-Saxon coinage, and the year before that I took 
up the system of frith-borrow.” 

“ T should like to hear your course on the legal and administrative 
reforms of the Norman Kings,” said the lawyer; “it is a fine sub- 
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ject, from which we in the Temple might learn more than from 
Meeson and Weisby.” 

“ T have not reached the Norman Conquest yet,” said the Reverend 
/Ethelbald simply, “for we have been ten years over the Old-Eng- 
lish times; but I hope to get down to Eadweard before I leave 
the college.” 

“You have got so fearfully griindlich since my time,” said Jack, 
“that I feel quite out of it at Oxford. History seems to be seen 
nowadays with some such apparatus as the naturalists describe the 
eye of a fly magnified to ten thousand diameters. Now, I used to 
think Gibbon to be the type of a great historian. He gives you in 
eight volumes the history of the civilised world, for a period not 
short of a thousand years, with a scholar’s grasp of the recorded 
facts, a masterly insight into the leading movements, and a style 
that moves on like a Roman triumph in one unbroken but varied 
pageant. You have not given up Gibbon at Oxford, have you?” 
said the lawyer. 

“Oh, no,’ replied the tutor; but he added with the scintilla of 
a sneer, ‘Gibbon made some mistakes, you know; and in the last 
hundred years a good deal has been discovered that he never heard 
of. I always warn our young people to read Gibbon with great 
caution, and never without their Muratori and their Pertz at hand. 
It isn’t possible, is it,” asked the tutor in that sly way of his which 
so much frightened undergraduates, “to put the true facts of a 
century into five hundred pages? ” 

“You don’t want aii the facts,” said Jack decisively, “and you 
could not remember or use a tenth part of them if you could get 
them. And, what is more, you cannot get at the exact truth of 
every fact, however much you labour. Such minute accuracy in 
unimportant, trifles is not only utterly unattainable, but it would 
be miserable pedantry to look for it.” 

“ Trifles!” cried out the Venerable in horror; “ you don’t call any 
historical truths trifles, do you? ” 

“Yes! I call it an unimportant trifle,’ said Jack, “ whether 
4Elfgifu stayed one day or two days at Cantwarabyrig, and it is 
waste of time to discuss the question in fifty pages. You see that 
you cannot get at the exact facts for all your pains. You know the 
row about Freeman’s palisades at the Battle of Hastings. I pass 
no opinion, for I would not waste my time over such rubbish, and I 
don’t care a sceat or a scilling whether there were palisades at Senlac 
or not. I daresay Freeman made slips like other people, possibly 
blunders—it would be a miracle if he did not. But all this fuss 
about his blunders, and much of the fuss he made about Froude’s 
blunders, is poor fun. Freeman was a consummate historical scho- 
lar, and Froude is an elegant historical writer, and both have given 
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us most interesting and valuable books, for which we ought to be 
truly grateful, however widely the two books differ in method.” 

“Ts not Freeman an intemperate partizan of the Old English ? ” 
asked Phil. 

“Ts not Froude a reckless advocate of Henry VIII.? ” asked the 
tutor. 

“Both of them, no doubt, have very strong personal feelings and 
keen party interests,” said the Q.C., ‘and both might hive been free 
from much of what the world calls their bias or their prejudice, if 
they had been accustomed to deal with history in a far more general 
or organic spirit as the biography of mankind ; and if both had not 
striven to unravel every incident in their limited periods, much as 
we seek to unravel the facts of a murder or a fraud. When we have 
a great trial in court, we have the living witnesses before us ; we 
confront them with the accused; we examine them on oath, we 
cross-examine them, and re-examine them ; and then my Lord sums 
up the evidence without any kind of feeling in the matter, and 
twelve jurymen have got to decide. Well, after all that, we know 
the jury do sometimes toss up for the verdict ; they are very often 
wrong, but we seldom hang the innocent man or let off a confirmed 
rogue. With all our pains, and the cross-examination of living wit- 
nesses, we are often beaten, and admit that we cannot get to the 
bottom of it. No lawyer would hope to find out the true story of 
anything if a witness could never be brought into court, and if no 
evidence could ever be sifted by cross-examination. But cross- 
examination is always impossible to the historian. You historians 
have only to rely on the most plausible story you can find in a bundle 
of old papers, the origin of which is usually doubtful. How can you 
extract anything that we should call legal evidence in court, and 
how can you get at ‘truth’ by a method of investigation which any 
lawyer would tell you was ridiculous?” 

“Do you mean to tell us that the facts of history are not to be 
discovered by competent research ?” asked the tutor in dismay. 

“Certainly, the general facts of history are ascertainable in all 
their leading characters, if we are content to strike an average, or to 
look at sufficiently wide epochs and at the dominant tendencies and 
creative spirits. Research and insight together will enable you to 
grasp the main features of an age and the essential qualities of a 
great man. But no research and no insight, and no labour and no 
subdivision of labour will ever enable you to reach the literal and 
particular truth about every minor incident, or to penetrate to the 
inner motives and secret disposition of every man and woman who 
crosses the stage of history. We cannot do this for contemporary 
persons and events around us, with all the methods of inquiry which 
contemporary facts and characters admit. Much less can we do it 
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for distant ages, with nothing but the remnants of meagre and sus- 
picious records. People are still disputing in the newspapers about 
the famous ball before the Battle of Waterloo, and why Bazaine 
surrendered Metz, and how the Archbishop was killed or the 
Tuileries burnt down in the Commune of Paris, If the exact truth 
of what happened a generation or two ago is often obscure whilst 
hundreds of eye-witnesses are still living, how can you be certain 
whether Harold built a palisade at Battle or not ?” 

“Tf he didn’t,” cried Wessex, in a visible pet, “I will give up 
Freeman and the Old English for ever !” 

“T have far too great admiration for Freeman,” said the young 
M.P., “to stake his reputation on a matter of stakes. No! Free- 
man was an indefatigable inquirer into early records, but he mud- 
dled away his sense of proportion. He was not a philosopher like 
Thucydides and Tacitus, nor a great writer like Robertson and 
Gibbon ; and he made the mistake of all specialists, that labour and 
minuteness can do the work of imagination and insight. The micro- 
scopic eye, with its power of ten thousand diameters, will, after all, 
only show an infinite series of minute specks. It will not put them 
together, nor will it make an intelligible portrait of awhole. Froude 
is a fine writer, who has painted a set of brilliant scenes; but to 
understand the great religious and intellectual forces of the sixteenth 
century in Europe requires a far larger range than is disclosed at 
Simancos, and a deeper philosophy than Carlyle’s, which may be 
summed up as detestation of Popery and the people. A great history 
cannot be made either by microscopic analysis or by pictorial 
bravura. The palao-photo-graphic method only gives you a shape- 
less pile of separate bricks. The chiaroscuro-impressionist method 
will give you some glowing pictures; but then wicked people start 
up and say they are not true, and not fair.” 

“What method, then, has to be followed by any great history 
cried out in the same breath the tutor and the freshman. 

“Well, what I would advise a young man going into the his- 
torical line to bespeak is—first, indefatigable research into all the 
accessible materials ; secondly, a sound philosophy of human evolu- 
tion; thirdly, a genius for seizing on the typical movements and the 
great men; and lastly, the power of a true artist in grouping subjects 
and in describing typical men and events. All four are necessary ; 
and you seem to think at Oxford that the first is enough without the 
rest. But, unless you have a real philosophy of history, you have 
nothing but your own likings and dislikings to direct your judgment 
of men and movements. Unless you have the insight to select and 
classify your facts, you and your readers will be lost in a sea of 
details. Not one fact in a hundred is worth preservation, just as 
biology could only exist as a science by judicious selection of typical 
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forms. Todo anything else is to assume that induction could take 
place in logic, as Aldrich says, per enumerationem simplicem. And 
lastly, unless you can impress on your readers’ minds a vivid idea of 
some given world or some representative man, you will only send 
them to sleep. If the historical romance can do nothing but mislead, 
the historical ditch-water will only disgust.” 

“ And who ever united all these four qualifications?” said the 
tutor. 

“Why, Gibbon did, or very nearly, and that is his supreme merit. 
He was as learned as Mommsen, and as accurate as Freeman ; he had 
almost as much philosophy as Hume, and as much critical judgment 
as Robertson ; and he was nearly as great an artist as Herodotus or 
Livy. Mommsen’s Rome might be put beside Gibbon’s for its learn- 
ing, insight, judgment, and concentration had he only a spark of 
Gibbon’s glowing fire and consummate art. But as a German, how 
could we expect it from him? MHenri Martin’s France might be 
named with Gibbon’s Rome if the worthy Frenchman had been equal 
to six volumes instead of sixteen. Grote’s Greece is a fine book, but, 
like Freeman, he is overwhelmed in the volume of his own minutie 
and his extravagant passion for his Chosen People.”’ 

“And is that the whole of the list you could make of the really 
good histories?” asked the tutor. 

“Not at all,” replied the lawyer; “there are plenty of good 
books—but I should hardly call any of them great by the side of 
Gibbon. There is Milman’s Ciristianity, and Curtius and Dunker, 
Merivale’s Rome, Michelet’s France, Finlay’s Greece, Carlyle’s Crom- 
well, and Ranke’s Popes, Duruy’s Rome, and a dozen more, not to 
weary you with a catalogue. But they all, no doubt, have their 
limitations. Some are not adequately critical; some fall short in 
real study ; some are more or less perverse; and some are indifferent 
artists.” 

** Not one of them can be put beside the Norman Conquest for pro- 
found research,” cried Wessex. 

‘Nor beside Froude for beauty of style,” cried Phil. 

“Well, I admire both, as I tell you,” said Jack, “ but I doubt if 
the method of cither is destined to give us much more in the future. 
The vast accumulation of historical material is an excellent and 
essential thing. But to deluge the world with mere extracts and 
translations of these undigested documents, as the host of Freeman- 
ikins threaten to do, is a dismal outlook. If the history of the 
world is to be written on that scale, the British Museum will not 
contain the books that shall be written. And no human intellect 
could master or use them when they were written. On the other 
hand, the pictorial method is constantly seducing its votaries into 
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inaccurate, garbled, and over-coloured pictures. We want more con- 
centration, greater breadth, a higher philosophy.” 

“You speak as if history were played out,” said the Bede. 

“Tt has to be put upon a new footing, I firmly believe,” said the 
politician. ‘History is only one department of Sociology, just as 
Natural History is the descriptive part of Biology. And History 
will have to be brought most strictly under the guidance and 
inspiration of Social Philosophy. The day of the chronicler is past ; 
the day of the literateur is past. The field of knowledge is too vast 
for the whole of the facts to be set forth, or a tenth of them. To 
confine ourselves to ‘ periods’ is to destroy our sense of unity and 
proportion, and to weaken our brain by ceasing to regard history as 
the handmaid and instrument of Social Philosophy. Excerpts from 
ten thousand chronicles are useful as dictionaries and collections, 
but they are a mere nuisance as continuous histories. It may be 
that Gibbon’s masterpiece is destined to be the last example of that 
rarest of combinations—profound scholarship with splendid art. 
Since his age there has grown up a sense of the unity of human 
evolution and a solid philosophy of society. The histories of the 
future will, no doubt, fill up and complete, illustrate and correct, 
that general plan of the biography of humanity. They will follow, 
more likely, the method of Mommsen in his Roman Provinces, or 
Bishop Stubbs’s Constitutional History—the fine old way of Heeren, 
Hallam, Guizot; they group movements and forces, rather than 
narrate events. They will no longer chronicle small beer or paint 
melodramatic scenes. They will illustrate philosophy.” 

“ Well, good-bye, Wessex,” said Jack; “I hope that next time 
we meet, you will have got on to the Norman Kings—they were 
worth a score of Ecgberhts—and I hope my young friend here will 
one day write another prize essay fit to compare with the Holy 
toman Empire. I must be off: the Magdalen bells have begun.” 

FreEDERIC Harrison. 
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THE BALANCE OF TRADE, 


Tue expression, Balance of Trade, which has to be so frequently 
introduced into commercial and political discussion, is employed in 
the sense precisely opposite to that attaching to the idea of a 
mechanical balance—that is, it is used to express, not the equality of 
two things weighed against each other in a scale, but the inequality 
between them. In one sense, indeed, the two things must ordinarily 
balance each other; a country cannot import more than it exports, 
and—unless under some special obligation to do so—it will not part 
with more than it receives; and if the commodities it sends abroad 
are in excess of those which it is willing to take in return, its cus- 
tomers must pay for the difference in money or its equivalent specie. 
Money and goods together, the exports and imports will, in the long 
run, and in the absence of special conditions to create an exception 
to the rule, be equal to each other, and the two sides of the trade 
must balance: but in popular treatment of the matter the movement 
of the precious metals is left out of account and other commodities 
only are considered. The balance of trade is said to be in favour of 
a country when its exports are in excess of its imports; the amount 
of the balance is the difference between these, which amount has to 
be made good by the remittance of specie from the countries trading 
with the favoured country. 

Cases are, however, presented in various parts of the world where 
this equation between imports and exports is not maintained. When 
a country has incurred an obligation to make periodical payments to 
another country, either for interest on capital borrowed, or on other 
accounts, its imports, specie included, will no longer be equal to its 
exports. The obligation will in the long run be discharged from 
year to year by an excess of exports over imports from the debtor to 
the creditor country, and the point I wish to bring forward for con- 
sideration is the fallacy which is commonly found in company with 
statements made about the ‘balance of trade—the fallacy involved in 
the assumption, implied if not expressed, that this result, which un- 
doubtedly follows from such obligations, that they are paid for an 
excess of exports over imports, is brought about by a spontaneous 
effort on the people of the debtor country to discharge a burden laid 
upon them. 

This fallacy, as I venture to deem it, is especially illustrated in 
the discussions which arise upon the financial relations between 
England and India. The nature of these relations, in the way of 
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the heavy obligations due by the latter to the former country, has 
lately come into prominence owing to the depreciation of the rupee, 
the consequent enhancement of the amount of Indian currency 
required to meet the claim, and the increased burden thereby placed 
on the Indian taxpayer. These obligations consist mainly of interest 
on sterling loans; the quota payable in England for the cost of the 
British troops in India; the cost of stores, chiefly military and 
naval; the pensions and furlough allowances to the British officials ; 
and the guaranteed interest on capital raised in this country for 
Indian railways. These charges, which altogether amount to up- 
wards of 16 millions sterling a year, are sometimes inaccurately 
spoken of under the name of the tribute from India to England, and 
the drain which it causes on the resources of India is often made the 
subject for denunciation. On this point I will only observe that, 
while it would, no doubt, be to the financial benefit of India if the 
administration of that country could be carried on efficiently by a 
body of indigenous public servants who did not want to come back to 
England on retirement, or to revisit that country from time to time ; 
if India possessed the capital and resources which enabled it to con- 
struct railways without extrinsic help; above all, if the peace of that 
country could be maintained without the garrison of a British army 
—the practical question at issue is, whether the benefit conferred on 
India by its English administration does not far more than compen- 
sate for the cost involved in it; that is, whether, notwithstanding this 
drain, India is not in the result vastly more prosperous and wealthy 
than it would be left to govern or misgovern itself in its own way ; 
and if the chaotic disorder of which it was the scene in former times 
had not been replaced by the existing pax Britannica. It would not 
be difficult to furnish a satisfactory answer to this ques‘ion, while, as 
to the so-called drain involved in the payment of interest on English 
capital advanced for railways and public works in India, clearly the 
burden of the proof lies on those who assume, or assert, that the 
economic circumstances of India are different from those of every 
other country, including the United States and the British Colonies, 
where the development of railways has been largely aided by the 
same agency. The point to which I propose to direct the following 
remarks is concerned solely with the actual effect of this so-called 
tribute. The case is usually stated in this way: if one country has 
to pay tribute to another country—using the word tribute here in 
the popular sense—it must do so by an increase of its exports, a 
statement which, I venture to think, will be found on examination 
to be entirely fallacious. 

It may be as well to mention at the outset that in the case of the 
Indian tribute, the Indian Government, which has to remit these 
16 millions sterling a year to England, does not do so by sending home 
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that amount of money. The Secretary of State for India obtains 
the 16 millions by selling silver bills in London upon the Indian 
Treasury. These bills, which are sold to the highest bidders (that is, 
to those who will give the highest silver price for gold), and at the 
present rates of exchange, amount to about 240 millions of rupees, 
reduce by a corresponding amount the mercantile bills which would 
otherwise be drawn {by the shippers of Indian produce on their 
English agencies ; and reduce by the same amount the silver which 
would otherwise have to be shipped to India to pay for the produce. 
In order that the transaction should be possible, it is obviously 
necessary that the balance of trade should be in favour of India— 
that is, that the exports from that country should exceed the imports 
into it by at least the amount of the tribute. In this sense it is 
certainly true that the tribute is paid for by the exports of tne 
country from which the tribute is due. But with regard to these 
transactions, it is usually implied, and is, indeed, often expressly 
stated, both in economic treatises and in popular writings, that 
the case is as if the people of India, becoming aware that a tribute 
had been laid upon it, thereupon set consciously to work to export 
the necessary amount of produce—that is, as if they collectively 
accepted the obligaiion of their Government and took on themselves 
spontaneously to fulfil it. 

For example, in an article by my friend Mr. Moreton Frewen, 
published in the January number of this Review, there occurs the 
following passage :— 

“Of the five millions of acres of cultivated land in Egypt, enough 
agricultural produce—cotton, beans, and sugar—has to be annually 
reported to pay about five millions sterling to bondholders in London, 
Paris, and Berlin ; the fall of agricultural prices in Egypt since 1873 
has not been less than 50 per cent., therefore, of the produce of his 
farm, the cultivator of the Nile valley has to yield twice as much as 
before to satisfy the claims of the foreign bondholder ; in other words, 
the fall of prices in Egypt has exactly doubled rents.” 

Numerous quotations of a similar kind might be given from 
different writers, and a remarkable illustration is afforded by the 
recent report of the Indian (Lord Herschell’s) Currency Committee, 
who say (paragraph 22) : 

“In estimating the effect upon the people of India of its being 
necessary to raise an increased number of rupees to meet the sterling 
remittances of the Government of that country, it must be borne 
in mind that the extent of the burthen imposed upon the people 
of India by these remittances is measured by the quantity of 
produce which they represent, for it is by the export of produce 
that the debt is in reality discharged. Jn so far as the necessity 
of exporting more produce arises from the circumstance that gold 
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prices are lower, the people of India are in the same position as 
those of Australia or any other country which has to export produce 
for the purpose of paying the interest on its gold debt.” [The 
italics are mine. | 

These extracts embody in specific terms the recognised formula 
in popular use. Of course we may understand them to carry a 
meaning different from that which they convey if taken strictly. 
Probably the writers mean to say that wherever the case is found of 
a country paying tribute (in the conventional sense) there also it 
will be found that the exports exceed the imports by (at least) the 
amount of the tribute. Even so this will only be true ultimately, 
after the lapse of time. When France had to pay two hundred 
millions to Germany after the war, clearly France did not provide 
the amount by an export of commodities to that extent, nor could it 
have done so even if the tribute instead of being paid in the lump 
had been spread in instalments over a space of years; the tribute 
was paid in hard coin. The tribute from India has attained to its 
present large amount from small beginnings; if a tribute of sixteen 
millions had been imposed all at once, it could have been realised in 
the first instance only in cash from the treasury reserves, or from the 
proceeds of taxation levied for the purpose. And in any case, whether 
the tribute is gradually increased or attains to its full amount per 
saltum, the payment by an expansion of imports can be only the 
ultimate result. Even so it has still to be explained how the result 
comes about; obviously this mode of payment is not spontaneous on 
the part of the exporters, as popular language would imply. Inasmuch 
as there is no connection between the obligation of the government 
to pay tribute, and the voluntary action of the shippers and others 
who carry on the export trade, it will be at least apparent that some 
explanation is needed why the two parties—the Government on the 
one side, and the producer and the mercantile community on the 
other—should act in this assumed harmony; and so far as I am 
aware no explanation of this phenomenon has ever been given. ‘The 
following remarks are offered in elucidation of the matter. 

In order to make the case as simple as possible, the complications 
involved in the business—what may be termed the accidents of the 
case, which do not affect the fundamental principles involved—may 
be left out of consideration. Let us suppose, then, that there are 
two countries, 4 and B, each self-contained, producing the same 
commodities under the same conditions, and therefore having no 
occasion for trading with each other. Also that neither of them 
trades with any other country. Let us further assume that they are 
under what are called, economically, stationary conditions, that is, 
that their revenue and population are neither increasing nor 
diminishing, and that their currency is just sufficient for their needs. 
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Such a state of things might conceivably be found to exist in, let us 
say, two islands in some remote sea. And if it be objected that 
practical reasoning cannot be based on such an hypothetical case, it 
may be observed that in mathematics we start from definitions of 
impossible ideals, as of a straight line or a point which has no exist- 
ence in fact, and yet may base upon them reasoning which is 
perfectly accurate and conclusive in its practical application to con- 
crete things which do actually exist. So in the same way we may 
start from an hypothesis of these two imaginary countries from 
which, for simplicity’s sake, all incidental circumstances which tend 
to complicate the consideration of economic problems have been 
eliminated, when it will be easier to follow out the particular 
argument in question to a practical conclusion. 

Now let us suppose that from any cause we please, as the result (say) 
of a war or a royal marriage, the country B becomes bound to pay the 
country A an annual tribute of, say, P millions of the currency of 
the country, whether silver or gold. [We may assume, for the sake 
of simplicity, that the currency of the two countries is identical.] 
B, having no foreign trade of any sort, must obviously pay this 
tribute in the first instance by remitting the money, to be obtained 
either by raising extra taxation or by diverting the proceeds of 
taxation from some other purpose to this tribute. In either case the 
currency of B will be contracted, and by degrees, as the tribute goes 
on being paid from year to year, prices will fall, and the cost expressed 
in money of all commodities produced in B will be cheapened. On 
the other hand, the currency of A will be increased yearly by the 
amount of the tribute, from which will follow a rise in prices and 
increased cost of production expressed in money. In course of time 
a point will be reached when the commodities produced in B can be 
sold in A at a profit, and an export trade from B to A will arise, 
whereupon the usual machinery of the foreign exchanges will be set 
in motion. The Government of B, instead of remitting the whole 
tribute in money, will begin to buy the bills of the shippers of goods 
from B to A, in part payment of it, and will remit the difference 
only in actual money. At length a further point will be reached, 
when the export of commodities from B will amount in value to 
the whole tribute P, whereupon the further payment of money 
will cease; and the other economic conditions remaining as assumed 
above, a second stationary period will set in; the exports from B 
will neither increase nor diminish, but will remain constant at the 
amount of the tribute, and prices in the two countries will remain 
unaltered at the higher and lower rates respectively attained to. 

Here, then, the exports from B do undoubtedly pay for the 
tribute, but the operation has come about in a way diametrically 
opposite to that which is usually assumed to happen. The export 
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trade has not been established in order to pay for the tribute, as Mr. 
Frewen and the Currency Commission put it; it has arisen out of, 
and has become possible as a consequence of, the tribute, and but 
for that tribute it could not have come into existence. 

Now let us introduce a further condition, which will bring the 
hypothetical case more into accord with what actually happens in 
international trade. Let us suppose that B is not a stationary 
country in all respects, but that its population is increasing, and that 
it requires an annual addition to its currency, obtained from a third 
country C, which exports only precious metals, and that B has been 
taking yearly specie equivalent to Q millions of currency from C, 
paying for the same by a corresponding amount of exports. Then, 
upon the imposition of the tribute, P millions, this will be sent 
direct from C' to A, and B will receive from C only Q minus P millions, 
but will export Q millions of commodities to Cas before. Under 
these circumstances the same process will go on as was explained in 
the first example. Since B, in consequence of the tribute, now 
receives only Q minus P millions a year of currency, instead of the 
full Q millions heretofore imported, there will be a retardation of 
the increase of its currency with respect to the requirements of its 
increasing population. Prices therefore will fall in B, while they 
will rise in A, which is receiving a redundant currency of P millions 
a year as before ; an export trade from B to A will be set up, which 
will gradually reduce the remittance of specie from ( to A, diverting 
it back to B. Ultimately a second state of economic equilibrium 
will be established. B will now receive the whole of the Q millions 
of species from C, as before the imposition of the tribute, paying 
for them by exports ; B will also export P millions of commodities to 
A in lieu of specie tribute; A will cease to receive any specie 
from C. 

This hypothetical case represents in its essential conditions the 
position of India. That country with its increasing population has 
need for constant extension of its currency. The silver which it 
receives for this purpose from America and Australia (the country C 
of the foregoing case) it pays for by its exports—a fact which is not 
disguised by the triangular process of the exports going for the most 
part actually to England and the payment being there adjusted by 
the trade between England, America, and Australia. Now although 
India still continues to receive a certain amount of silver every year, 
the effect of the tribute has been to retard the flow of specie to that 
country ; in other words, the amount of specie which India would 
receive in the ordinary course is reduced by the tribute which 
it pays to England. To that extent, therefore, prices in India 
have been kept down and lowered beyond what they would have 
been if this tribute had not arisen, and in this way an additional 
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export trade to the extent of the tribute has been created, as a con- 
sequence of it, which would not have otherwise arisen. 

Let us suppose that from any cause the tribute from India to 

ingland were to be suddenly abolished, say, by the English with- 
drawing from the administration of that country and repudiating all 
their liabilities with regard to it. We are not concerned here with 
the extravagance of the supposition, but merely with the economic 
results of such an occurrence. If we disregard the political condi- 
tions involved and consider only the economic ones, it is obvious 
that the export trade would for a time continue to be of the same 
amount as when the change took place, largely in excess of the 
import trade; and the sale of council bills coming suddenly to an 
end, this excess would have to be paid for by a corresponding 
increase of the remittances of silver to India. A rise of prices would 
thereon ensue in that country. The rise might be slow, because the 
increase of silver imported being spread over the great population 
of that country, and the increase being small relatively to the whole 
currency in circulation, it would take effect but slowly. Eventually, 
however, it would take full effect, and with the consequent rise of prices 
the export trade would fall off. This falling off would involve a reduc- 
tion of the silver to be sent to India, and ultimately a new condition 
of economic equilibrium would be arrived at, when the whole bulk of 
the export trade having been reduced by at least the extent of the 
tribute, the annual importation of specie would also be reduced to at 
least what it was at the time when the full tribute was in force. 
The reduction might go much further, but this is a speculation which 
cannot be followed up here. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which these cousiderations bring us, 
is that the export trade of a country paying tribute—or to be more 
accurate, the excess of the export trade of a country paying tribute 
beyond what it would otherwise amount to, does not arise, as is 
commonly supposed, from any effort made by the people (or Govern- 
ment) of the country, either consciously or unconsciously, in order 
to pay for the tribute, but is a result flowing from the payment of 
that tribute, but for which it could not possibly come into existence. 
And when fears are expressed, such as are often heard, lest the burden 
placed on India of the kind which takes the form popularly called 
tribute, should at last become so great as to exceed in amount the 
balance of trade, and so to render the payment of the tribute no 
longer possible, the answer seems to be that this cannot happen 
for the reason here given—namely, that the export trade is a con- 
sequence of the tribute, and that the larger the tribute the greater 
will be the export trade. 

In short, the fallacy involved in the assumption usually made on 
this matter arises from mistaking cause for effect. 

G. Cursney. 
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Waces of about one penny an hour received by a “shop-girl,” 
“highly educated, well dressed, and of the most engaging manners,” 
brought the said shop-girl to the dock asa thief. This was what 
we learnt last June from the Manchester Weekly Times. Out of her 
weekly wages of 6s. this girl paid 4s. 6d. for her lodging ; she was 
expected to dress and wash and live on the remainder, increasing it 
as well as she could by precarious “‘ premiums,” the few shillings 
resulting from which were subject to deductions from fines, some of 
which seem to have been in the nature of offences against the Truck 
Acts. Yet there are hundreds of young women in Manchester alone 
in the receipt of less wage than this unfortunate girl, and, in con- 
nection with the trial in question, the case of one was cited who 
worked in the same shop for an even lower rate. Rarely does the 
public, whom she serves, get a glimpse of the true facts of the 
“‘shop-girl’s”’ existence, unless some ill-advised prosecution, such as 
that of which the Weekly Times informed us, lays bare the scandal 
to the eyes of all the world. There is great difficulty in getting 
evidence on this head with leave to publish names and places, but I 
have been shown the terms of engagements which bound young 
women to be well-dressed, and to serve daily in large houses of 
business without wage for the first two years; and it is by no 
means unusual to find that the whole twelve months’ wages of a 
“young person,” even in her third year, do not amount to £20, i.e. 
they are less than 8s. a week. 

The case of the average shop-assistant as to hours is equally bad. 
‘What time do you close at night ?” asked a member of the union 
of a girl-assistant employed in one of the shops of Market Street, 
Manchester, and the answer was, “At eleven o’clock every night 
except Saturdays; on Saturdays we work till twelve.” ‘ But,” said 
he, “ have you no holidays, no day off in the month?” “No,” she 
replied,‘ none ; but then you must remember that we do not go to 
business early, we do not go till nine o’clock in the morning.” This 
girl, however, with her average of nearly eighty hours of labour per 
week, might consider herself fortunate as compared with some of 
her London sisters, who, as I was informed by one signing herself 
‘‘A Draper's Assistant,” are sometimes required to give four or 
five hours’ work on Sunday morning before they can leave their 
house of bondage. 
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There are a certain class of miseries, such as sanitary abominations, 
disgraceful sleeping accommodation, and bad or insufficient food, 
which press with special hardship on the shop-assistant who is 
boarded and lodged; but evils such as those in regard to hours and 
wages exist in all the other branches of women’s industries. Every- 
where we find masses of women subsisting partly on alms derived 
from the earnings of their fathers, brothers, or husbands, or from 
private charity or poor-relief, while selling their services at a rate 
at which it is impossible for a human being not in receipt of such 
aid to exist. And as long as such a state of things is encouraged 
by the notion that it is in accordance with the true theory of law 
and order that women should be economically dependent, their labour, 
however high in value, will continue to be regarded as something 
which is intended only to supplement somebody else’s earnings. 
They will slip, naturally, into inferior branches of the trades at 
inferior wages, or, if possessing a certain measure of skill enabling 
them to do the same work as men, will become the tools of unscru- 
pulous employers, who will profit by their deficiency in power of 
combination and resistance in order to bring down the demands of 
the men, their fellow-workers. 

In certain trades, such as chain- and nail-making, the diffi- 
culties of their position are increased by the introduction of 
machinery into departments of industry which, up till lately, have 
been dependent on hand-labour. The fall in wages was met by the 
attempt on the part of the sufferers to eke out the pittance earned 
by the father through the labour of the wife and children, and a 
point is soon reached at which severe and regular skilled labour— 
pursued, often, under deplorable physical conditions—means, in the 
majority of cases, life at starvation level. All sorts of abuses spring 
up under these circumstances. I entered one sweater’s shop long 
after the recognised limit of the day’s labour, and finding as many 
as seven young girls still hard at work, received the explanation 
that they had not made the quantity of chain required by their task- 
master as a full day’s work, and were, therefore, “ kept in” until 
they had completed their tale; thus the sweater and his wife, by a 
skilful combination of the advantages afforded by both day- and 
piece-work, ingeniously managed to make a comfortable living out 
of their little slaves. A great outcry has been raised from time to 
time about the alleged impropriety and unhealthiness of this class 
of work for women, but from this point of view I entirely dissent. 
On my visits to the district I have attempted myself to work the 
“oliver ”’—an operation with which knack has quite as much to do 
as strength—and I have inspected specimens of the various classes 
of “shops” in which the trade goes on, and cannot say that I 
consider the labour either objectionable in itself or unhealthy, though 
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it certainly gives us an excellent opportunity of not only studying 
the way in which unregulated competition between women and men 
—for the same class of work—brings down the general level of 
wages, but of judging the special evils attendant on home-industries 
—so-called. 

When an industry enters a home the price paid for it at the out- 
set is generally the sacrifice of the home itself. At first sight one 
is tempted to say that it is well that there should be industries such 
as the glove-making in Oxfordshire, or the silk-embroidering at 
Leek, which permit women engaged in them to work at home. It 
seems as if it must be well that they should have some remunerative 
employment for their leisure which will admit of their fulfilling 
their home duties and keeping watch over their little ones at the 
same time. But what is the net result of this system? In the 
country, I will at once admit, even at Cradley Heath, where the 
forge is frequently to be found in the back-yard of the cottage, 
home-labour wears its most innocent aspect ; but even in the country 
the home-industry devours the home. It is difficult, indeed, to 
recognise in the being who stands grimy and half-naked at the 
forge her whose motherly perfection should make of home a place of 
peace. If, however, we leave the village, where the cottage has, at 
least, its little yard, its bed-chamber, and its kitchen-place, and 
enter the crowded tenement-houses of our towns, we shall see home- 
labour displaying all its most painful consequences. Take the homes 
of the matchbox-makers in Shoreditch. The wages of the husband, 
probably a “ docker,” are not a fixed quantity to be relied on for the 
maintenance of the family, week in week out, and the home-industry 
comes in to supplement them. So you find not only the wives and 
daughters at work, but even the little children, and they suffer 
most. ‘“ Of course, we cheat the School Board,” said a mother in 
my hearing. “It’s hard on the little ones, but then their fingers is 
so quick—they that has the most of ’em is the best off.” And thus 
the match-boxes made for firms paying over 17 per cent. to their 
shareholders are produced by the labour of the mother and her little 
ones, living with their father in a single room, in which all the 
available space is covered by boxes drying, the whole of which must 
be stacked before any one can lie down to sleep. The weekly average 
of earnings in this miserable industry stands, as far as I can judge, 
at something under seven shillings a week for eighty-four hours of 
labour. I asked a woman, whom I know very well, and who is 
above the average in intelligence, to let me have her house-keeping 
accounts. She works at match-box making, aided by her hus- 
band, a joiner by trade, but who, from ill-health, fell out of work, 
and now only obtains casual jobs. Their week’s expenditure is, 
usually, as follows :— 
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74 loaves 23d. 


4 lb. sugar ; : ; ; . ; . oS 
Tin condensed milk . . ‘ . ; - 0 2 
i lb. tea . . ° : ; ° . . O 3} 
2 ozs. coffee : . ‘ ° ° : _ -» 
6 ozs. butter. : . © 4 
2 herrings or haddocks (13 hd. each dinner) ‘ . 0 8 
Rent (this i is very cheap) . ; - 2 0 
Oil for lamp (1d. summer, 2d. winter) . : . 0 1% 
} hundred coals . ° . ° ‘ : » © 4 


6 Suns and Sunday paper . ° ‘ , . O 33 
7 screws tobacco ‘ 






Total . ‘ ° ° oe q 


When I got this most interesting document I said, “‘ How about 
clothes?” It was explained that clothes, and other such etceteras, 
were purchased out of the sums which came in from the husband’s 
casual jobs. As for tasting meat, you see “the money doesn’t run 
to that; we now and then get a bottle of teetotal ale in the summer 
for a treat.’’ This, however, was the only luxury the couple could 
recollect. The wife was as keen a politician as the husband. They 
read the Sun together, and she encouraged his smoking, for which, 
I think, she deserves credit, as it is a large item in the weekly bills. 
Now it is the fashion to cry out, when one speaks of such cases as 
these, that drink must be at the bottom of them. I most emphati- 
cally say that it is not at the bottom of half the worst and most 
piteous misery that one comes across amongst our poor. At this 
moment I have in my mind the agony of one whom I will call my 
friend, for she has been my friend and fellow-worker in the cause of 
trades-unionism for eighteen years past, doing far more by her 
practical energy and untiring example than I could ever hope to do, 
who am a mere voice! All the savings of years, which this brave 
woman and her husband had won by hard labour and economy, 
dwindled away last winter from the enforced idleness and expenses 
entailed by long sickness. At last came distraint for rent. Three 
months’ rent was owing, but this was paid by a friend, at the last 
moment, to whom the wife shyly applied for a loan. At the present 
time she lies in one of our hospitals with abscess on the brain, but 
the terror of the threatened operation is as nothing to the haunting 
anguish which troubles her suffering mind with the memory of the 
three borrowed sovereigns which she cannot repay. This is a case 
like that of the matchbox-maker of Shoreditch, like thousands 
of others, in which we cannot say that poverty and misery are the 
just retribution due to laziness or drunkenness or crime. 

I have been writing of women working in our home-industries. 
If we turn to those who are herded together in workshops, they are, 
for the most part, in almost as evil plight, and, as a rule, are far 
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worse off, both as to hours and sanitary conditions, than those who 
labour even in the least well-regulated factories. Want of publicity 
encourages, in their case, the growth of various anomalous abuses 
which would be impossible were they subject to more frequent 
inspection. The workers in a warehouse-workshop where sacks 
were made, in one of our great ports, assured me in 1890 that their 
hours, including the time allowed for food, were eleven daily ; that 
their weekly earnings rarely averaged seven shillings; that their 
work was carried on, and their food eaten, in a room the sanitary 
conditions of which were an abomination; that all the workers were 
congregated at the top story, the only access to which was by a 
small iron stair, so that in case of fire not a life could be saved. 
The last point—that as to defective provision for egress in case of 
fire—can, however, now be dealt with by the local authorities, as far 
as regards factories, under a clause introduced into the Factories 
and Workshops’ Act of 1892 by my friend Mr. W. A. M‘Arthur, 
M.P., at my request. But the clause, as finally embodied in the 
Bill, contains objectionable limitations, and is followed by the words, 
‘‘ This section shall not apply to any workshop.” Workshops, there- 
fore, are still left to take their chance. 

Life, too, in factories, especially in those which are fed by a class 
of labour practically as unskilled as that which makes it possible to 
carry on, at a high profit, such trades as matchbox-making, sack- 
making, and the lower kinds of tailoring, has its dark chambers of 
horror. Though no women are employed in the chemical trades, 
properly so called, there are many hundreds engaged in serving 
ovens in factories in which white-lead is manufactured—at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Sheffield, Glasgow, and London. The conditions of 
their labour, as every one seems now to have begun to believe, are 
especially poisonous to women if it is carried on by them at such 
times as the pores of the skin are unusually open, and during the 
months which precede childbirth. In the latter case the health of 
the children seems to be invariably affected. The complaints made 
to me by workers have always been of insufficient sanitary appliances, 
of long and uncertain hours, and extremely low pay, eleven shillings 
a week being the average made in some factories by sixty hours of 
work and waiting. In one I know the women to be subject to 
incredible injustice, for, whilst turning out exactly the same work 
as the men in the blue and white beds, stoves, and red-leads, they 
receive but half their wages. This Sheffield factory is managed also 
with what I should like to believe exceptional brutality, for the 
workers relate that, should a woman fall in a fit in the white beds, 
the manager has left her there writhing in unsolaced agony till such 
time as she should “‘ come round,” and has then ordered his slave to 
work again, and, on the fellow-workers venturing to remonstrate, 
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he has told them that, should the like befall them, they too should 
lie where they fell, and should go again to work as soon as they 
could get up. I do not see how these poor wretches are to help 
themselves. In one town we called them together—names being 
taken under promise of strict secrecy—to discuss the possibility of 
remedying some of their grievances by combination, but it was soon 
evident that the success of such an attempt would be more than 
doubtful. The competition for this unhealthy and ill-paid employ- 
ment in the ranks of the women and girls of the town in question 
was so keen, and the amount of training required for its adequate 
performance so small, that, supposing all the women engaged in it 
had been organized, and had used the extreme argument of a general 
strike to enforce their demands, such a course was bound to be 
ineffectual. ‘‘ Supposing now,” I said to one of the most intelligent 
women present, “‘ supposing that you had good friends at your back, 
and all ‘came out’ from your ‘shops,’ how long would it take your 
foreman and his assistants to drill, say, another three or four hun- 
dred women, and make them capable of performing your duties?” 
“‘T should say,” she replied, “ that our places could all be filled up 
within a fortnight. Any smart girl might learn all there is to do 
in a week.” 

It may be urged that there are comparatively few women who 
are exposed to the evils of the white-lead industry, or to the perils 
of “ dipping,” i.e. plunging ware into white-lead glaze, a process 
which annually takes toll of our workers in the potteries. There 
are comparatively few, but their case is none the less monstrous, and 
they cannot, nor can the workers in any unskilled industry, do very 
much to help themselves. They stand in dire need of the protection 
and consideration of the State. Even in the trades which demand 
some measure of skill—such a measure, in fact, as would admit of 
our classing the workers in the ranks of our artisans—the position 
of women is often one of peculiar hardship, partly because they make 
it worse for themselves by accepting wages for which no man would 
perform the same amount of labour. Nor have they always the 
unanswerable excuse of hunger for their conduct. It is far more 
frequently brought about by the unspoken conviction that the 
woman’s labour, as such, need only be paid as an extra, thrown in for 
a consideration by the head of the family. When the wife and 
girls begin to work at the father’s trade this is the position taken 
up, but it is suicidal, for, whenever possible, employers increase the 
number of their women-workers at the expense of their men; and 
sometimes, as at Halifax a short while back, they succeed by their 
means in forcing the men to accept unfair conditions, or abandon 
their trade. The men engaged in the carpet-weaving in this Halifax 
mill earned 35s. a week. They struck against a threatened reduc- 
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tion, but the women betrayed them, and took their places at wages 
of 20s. per week. No one can be surprised, as long as women 
behave in this way, that men should endeavour to keep the higher 
branches of industry in their own hands. People frequently cite 
the file-makers of Sheffield as a delightful instance of the employ- 
ment of women in a highly skilled branch of industry at the 
same rate of wages as men. It is true that the women and girls 
engaged in this industry all work from the same list of prices as 
the men, and most of them are connected with the union, which has 
protected their interests. Unfortunately, Mr. Stuart Wortley finds 
that, owing to the fact that the trade can be carried on in their own 
houses, the women practise sweating, taking in, and partially instruct- 
ing, numbers of young girls, and thus shamefully abusing the rights 
for which the men in the trade have fought hard, and which they have 
generously shared with their women. File-making by hand, involv- 
ing as it does a very high degree of skill, must be reckoned as 
an exception from the usual class of labour in which women are 
employed in the hardware trades, such as pen-grinding, the screwing 
department of the nut and bolt trade, spike-nail-making, and chain- 
making ; but their conduct as file-makers has, naturally, inclined 
men working in the higher branches to close their ranks against them. 
All the better work in the brass-polishing trade, in Birmingham, is 
kept in the hands of men; the women are put on the lighter and 
simpler kinds, and, although their work is similar to that of the 
men, and they turn out about two-thirds as much in proportion to 
that turned out by men, they receive only half as much wages. The 
unfairness in this instance is partly due to a class of circumstances 
which have not yet been touched on, and which throw light on the 
worst conditions of modern industry. The whole brass industry is, 
unhappily, what may be termed an open industry, that is, juvenile 
labour is taken on without consideration as to whether the trade will 
afford room for the worker when the age of maturity is reached. 
This unchecked influx of juvenile labour (as in the case of weavers’ 
apprentices) causes a general depreciation of wages, since there are 
more trained, or partially trained, workers seeking employment than 
the annual increase of demand for brass goods cam justify. There 
are in each factory from three to fifty polishers; in most firms all 
men, in some men and women, in a few women only. The journey- 
man polisher is, as a rule, at day-work, and “sets on” those under him. 
The price of the polishing is generally fixed, although the shop is 
day-work, and the head man is expected to make it pay. This is a 
perfect example of the day-work-piece-work system which is respon- 
sible for many of the evils against which the advocates of trade- 
organization are fighting. Against this system the Manchester 
tailoresses have been ro! too successfully struggling; it flourishes 
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in the sweating-shops of Cradley Heath; and the result of its appli- 
cation in Birmingham is that, side by side with the men-polishers, 
who earn from 22s. to 34s. per week, work the women, who receive 
but 10s. to 24s. weekly. 

Even in the textile industries we find similar instances of the 
unfair or presumably unfair treatment of women, and it is on the 
labour of women that their prosperity depends. Out of a total of 
933,431 persons employed in these great national industries in 1890, 
women, working full time, were reckoned at 521,124, nor can their 
labour be described as other than highly skilled labour. They are 
most thoroughly organized in Lancashire and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, where cotton is spun and woven, and there we find that women 
are members of the same trade unions as the men, and that, as a rule, 
wherever they do the same work as men, they receive the same wages. 
Yet even in Lancashire, when we get into the district round Man- 
chester, where women are employed as roller-coverers, we discover that 
they are paid a less wage than men engaged in the same branch of the 
trade. Again, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, there are places 
where the men are all paid on a higher scale than the women, but I 
am told, by Mr. Allen Gee, that their number is growing less, and 
that he hopes, as his organization strengthens, the practice may 
totally disappear. In West Wilts, the original seat of the cloth- 
weaving, I learnt that at Trowbridge women spinners ‘earned but 
18s., whilst the men were paid at the rate of 30s. per week. There 
is always, in these cases, a plausible excuse forthcoming, and we are 
told in this instance that the work of the men on the hand-mules is 
three times as hard as that of the women, whom the men have also to 
supervise, in addition to the discharge of their own duties. This may 
be so; it may be that difference in work, either in quality or quan- 
tity, accounts for the unequal wages of the woolcombers in York- 
shire, of the class of spinners-piecers in and near Manchester, and 
of the brass-polishers of Birmingham; but my own impression is, 
that the difference in value between the work of the man and that 
of the woman is often far less than is pretended, and that a con- 
siderable amount of unfairness does exist. 

The causes which appear to be at the bottom of this unfairness 
that prevails even in the skilled trades, are the causes which drive 
women everywhere into the worst, the most fluctuating, unskilled, 
and underpaid industries. The economic independence of women 
cannot become a stable factor in a renewed society, as long as the same 
importance is not attached to their training—either by themselves or 
by their families, as in the case of men—because both they and 
their friends look always to throwing up their industry on marriage. 
They drop naturally into the lowest category of labour, and when 
they marry are too often thrown back on the market, forming a fluc- 
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tuating mass which seeks occasional or partial employment. The 
bad results of these conditions are plainly shown in such trades as that 
of the bookbinders in London, who say they reckon from two to three 
thousand skilled women workers—as near as may be conjectured— 
but are embarrassed by “as many as five thousand of the flotsam 
and jetsam of the trade who are in it half the year, and who do 
nothing or follow some other calling throughout the other half.” 

It is easy to see the obvious difficulties in the way of protecting 


. or organizing labour of this class, which is also exposed by its pecu- 


liar weakness to special dangers and hardships. In the matter of 
“ fines,” as well as in the matter of wages, women are everywhere 
the chief sufferers. All over the country they are enduring daily 
abominable injustice from this cause. Even in Yorkshire spinning- 
mills, within the cognisance of the active executive of a large 
trades union, acts of disgraceful tyranny are not uncommon. The 
other day a girl—a child, I should say—was observed by her young 
master to have one of her ends down (which as she had about two 
hundred to mind was no unlikely mishap); he at once took aim at 
her with a bobbin, which, having struck her on the head, bounded 
off and went through a window ; for this amusement of the man, 
whose bread she earned, the girl at the week’s end was fined 2s. 6d. 
“ for breaking windows.” Into the peculiar infamies of “ favouritism ”’ 
I will not, I cannot go. They are common to the lot of women’s 
labour all over the world ; they are extremely difficult to handle, and 
they are by no means general, It has been proposed to meet them 
by the substitution of women for men as overseers of women, but I 
do not feel certain that the women would really benefit by this 
change, and I am sure that these infamies will disappear as women 
become less dependent. 

The abuses against which it is really well to cry out, are those 
which can be remedied either by organization, by the pressure of 
public opinion, or by State interference. One cannot visit any great 
industrial town without seeing at once that its greatness is built up 
out of the labour of our women and their little ones; one cannot 
investigate the conditions of their labour and not see in it a danger to 
the State. It has been said that “the secret of Belfast’s prosperity 
is in the command of a practically unlimited supply of cheap chil- 
dren’s fingers.” In like wise, we may say that the secret of England’s 
industrial greatness is in her command of a practically unlimited 
supply of the cheap labour of her women and her girls. Their lives 
are minted out for money. Like the vision of the king who saw a 
golden and silver statue, the feet of which were of iron and clay, so 
does this magnificent industrial prosperity of commercial England, 
concerning which we make our boast, dazzle the world with the 
radiance of its fabulous wealth, but, if we look below and seek to 
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see that on which the costly fabric rests—behold! its foundations 
are laid in the sordid misery of creeping millions, in the darkness of 
unending toil, in the hopelessness of unavailing sorrow. 

To the slaves of labour the night brings no joys of rest, and in 
the morning the burden of their trouble is laid upon their rising. 
If we shut ourselves off from the knowledge of this that lies at our 
very doors, and will not understand the teaching of these things, 
then may we fear lest their meaning be made plain to us in a lesson 
of wrath and ruin. As the stone that was cut with no hand smote 
the excellent image on the feet, so that the silver and gold were 
broken to pieces and became as chaff on the summer threshing-floor, 
even so may we fear lest our neglected ones, who fill the ranks of 
the army of labour, may one day shape their giant forces under the 
wings of an avenging angel, whose mission will not be to bring peace 


and prosperity to our land, but a sword. 
Emiuia F. 8. Ditke. 
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THE POMAKS OF RHODOPE. 


Wuo on earth, or what on earth, are the Pomaks? is the question 
which will suggest itself to most of those who glance at the head- 
ing of this article The Pomaks are Bulgarophone Mahometan 
Bulgarians; that is to say, they are Bulgarians who have 
adopted the creed of Islam, but retain their own language. 
With their native speech they have preserved certain usages and 
customs of their own race, thus affording to the ethnologist an 
admirable field for speculation as to the extent to which a change 
of religion, unaccompanied by other influences, can modify the 
ingrained characteristics of a nation. There are Pomaks in many 
parts of Bulgaria; but the Pomak territory par excellence lies in 
the wildest, remotest region of the Balkan Peninsula, in the heart 
of Rhodope, a terra incognita to the European traveller, and known 
only by report to the neighbouring races; in ancient days the 
haunt of the frenzied Bacchantes— 
“‘ of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, when woods and rocks had ears 


To rapture, till the savage clamour drowned 
Both harp and voice ”— 


and in later times the inaccessible retreat of fierce fanatical moun- 
taineers, who scorned for centuries the rule of Turk and Christian 
alike, and bravely resisted every effort to bring them into subjection. 
It was only quite recently that a Bulgarian force succeeded in occupy- 
ing the remoter portion of the Pomak territory assigned seven years 
ago by the Convention of Top-Khané to Eastern Roumelia; and I then 
determined, notwithstanding the remonstrances of many friends, to 
make an excursion into that mysterious region, and see the Pomaks 
face to face. 

But before I describe my adventures it will be necessary to sketch 
briefly the history of this interesting people, whose chronicles have 
never yet heen written in the English tongue. After the tide of 
the Ottoman invasion had swept over the Balkan peninsula the sub- 


jected races, as a rule, remained faithful to the Christian religion, 


the principal exceptions being the Albanians, the Bosnian land- 
owners, and that portion of the Bulgarian race now known as the 
Pomaks. With the latter the process of conversion to the creed of 
Islam appears to have been a gradual one, extending over three 
centuries. Some of the Bulgarian districts which are now entirely 
Mahometan had still Christian bishops in 1469, and there is a 
pilgrims’ book at the monastery of Batchkovo from which can be 
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ascertained the time when the inhabitants of what are now Mahome- 
tan villages in Rhodope ceased to frequent that sanctuary. The 
mountaineers themselves believe that the conversion of their ances- 
tors to Islam was accomplished gradually, and that the district of 
Chepino was the last to embrace the true faith. This event, accord- 
ing to the tradition generally accepted in Bulgaria, took place about 
1656—1661, three centuries after the conquest of the country by the 
Turks, and in the reign of Mohammed IV. Mohammed, who was 
surnamed “the Huntsman,” loved to pursue his favourite sport 
among the rocks and glades of Rhodope, and his frequent presence 
in this wild region contributed largely, no doubt, to a change in the 
religious views of its inhabitants. 

The Pomaks acquired valuable privileges by their change of 
faith. They were granted the right of self-government in the 
fullest sense of the word. Henceforth they lived under the rule of 
their own beys, whom they elected themselves from among the 
notables of their villages, and whom the Porte recognised as 
kaimakams of the district; they paid no taxes, they contributed no 
recruits to the Turkish army, they had their own gendarmerie— 
ten men all told, and their own law-courts, administered according 
to the unwritten code which had been handed down from patriarchal 
times. In return for all these favours they furnished the Turkish 
army with volunteer contingents’ in time of war, which fought 
against the Giaour with all the zeal of proselytes, and all the valour 
and endurance of a sturdy peasant race. Returning to their rocks 
and forests, these doughty champions of Islam made raids upon 
their Christian neighbours, whose villages they burned; they 
smote the unbelievers hip and thigh with great slaughter, and bore 
away the booty of the vanquished to their eyrie among the clouds. 

The Turkish Government fully appreciated the valuable aid thus 
rendered to it, and seldom attempted to infringe upon the liberties 
of the independent but allied state which had thus arisen in the 
heart of the Ottoman Empire. The “ Pomak republic” held its own 
against the emissaries of the Turkish Governors of Nevrokop and 
Philippopolis no less than against its Christian neighbours. Religion, 
indeed, the most powerful influence which affects the destinies of 
nations, united the Pomaks with the Turks; but in blood, language, 
and tradition they were separate from the Ottoman race, with which 
they never manifested any tendency to assimilate. It was an evil 
day for any Turkish tax-collectors or saptiés, who ventured within 
the Pomak territory, for the highlanders were armed to the teeth, 
and taught the intruders a lesson which they were not likely to 


(1) The word Pomak (Bulgarian, Pomdak; pl. Pomdtzi) is supposed to mean a 
‘* helper ’’ or ‘‘ auxiliary,’’ and to be derived from the Bulgarian pomagam, ‘to help.’’ 
A Turkish word, however, would have been more naturally employed in this sense. 
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forget. It was thought prudent to overlook these acts of vigorous 
self-assertion, and so it came to pass that the little community in 
Rhodope, like San Marino in the Appenines, and Andorre in the 
Pyrenees, enjoyed the sweets of self-government unmolested and 
unhindered ; and, though not recognised by diplomatists, possessed 
all the privileges of independent membership in the European 
family. 

In the beginning of the present century Hassan Aga, of Tomrush, 
by the grace of God and the will of his people, was lord and master 
of the Pomak realm. His dominion included thirty villages, with a 
population of some twenty thousand souls. Hassan Aga governed 
firmly and, it may be presumed, equitably, for there is no record of 
any insurrection or complaint on the part of his subjects during his 
long reign of seventy years. With salutary severity he condemned 
evildoers to the gallows, and passed exemplary sentences upon all 
such as molested women. 

In 1860 Hassan Aga died in a ripe old age, and his son, Achmet 
Aga, of Tomrush, surnamed “the Old Man,” succeeded him in the 
chieftainship. Achmet Aga, who is still alive, is the most renowned 
of the Pomak kinglets, and for a time all Europe rang with his 
exploits. In 1876 the revolt of the Christian rayas in Eastern 
Roumelia gave the Pomaks an opportunity of showing their zeal for 
the cause of Islam; the Porte invoked the aid of Achmet Aga, and 
the floodgates were opened to the hatred of centuries. Then followed 
the most terrible outburst of fanaticism in modern times, the horrors 
of Perushtitza, Bratzigovo, and Batak; the conscience of Europe 
was startled, and the Russo-Turkish war followed in the ensuing year. 
The Pomaks were little affected by the events of the war; as the 
Russians advanced they withdrew to their mountain stronghold, 
which became a place of refuge for Mahometan fugitives for all 
parts of Bulgaria. Their district lay outside the Russian route to 
Constantinople, and to this circumstance, as well as to the inaccessible 
character of the ground, and their own reputation for bravery, they 
are indebted for the fact the Russians made no serious attempt to 
bring them into subjection. Expeditions were despatched, cer- 
tain villages were occupied, but the Pomak republic was never 
subdued. 

Then followed the Berlin Congress, and diplomatists, who perhaps 
had never heard of the Pomaks, traced a frontier-line on the soundest 
geographical principles, in accordance with watersheds and river- 
basins. The Pomaks were severed from their co-religionists, the 
Turks, and handed over to their despised kinsmen and foes, the 
Bulgarians, It was hardly to be supposed that Achmet, son of 
Hassan, would humble himself before the new Christian Governor- 
General at Philippopolis. The form, indeed, was gone through of 
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transferring the Pomaks to the Eastern Roumelian Government. 
But the Governor-general, Aleko Pasha, made no attempt to enforce 
his authority, and Achmet Aga reigned without a rival among the 
rocks and forests of Rhodope. 

In some little time friendly relations were established between the 
Pomaks and their neighbours, and the picturesque mountaineers 
might now and then be seen in the streets of Philippopolis with their 
timber, and tar, and skins of wild animals, which they bartered for 
cotton and linen goods, household requisites, and the like. Achmet 
Aga was represented in the Eastern Roumelian capital by a kind of 
consul, whose permission it was prudent to secure before venturing 
into the Pomak territory. No foreigner, so far as I am aware, ever 
availed himself of the dangerous privilege. 

For the space of two years nothing more was heard of the Pomaks. 
But events were slowly developing, and in 1885 came the crisis which 
was destined to give the death-blow to Pomak independence. The 
revolution of Philippopolis, which brought about the union of 
Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria, took place in that year, and was 
followed by the Convention of Top-Khané, at which it was decided 
that the Turkish district of Kirjali and the greater part of the 
Pomak territory in Rhodope should be handed back to the Sultan as 
a solatiolum for the loss of a fertile province. The indignation in 
Bulgaria was intense, and, indeed, proved one of the causes which 
led to the fall of Prince Alexander. The Pomaks feared that the 
Bulgarians would invade their villages en masse, and Achmet Aga, 
in a moment of weakness, or perhaps of mistaken confidence, allowed 
the Ottoman troops to occupy his realm. It was the old story of the 
horse and the stag; the Pomak steed obtained a rider, and the bit 
and bridle were soon forthcoming. The usual train of Turkish 
administrators, officials, tax-gatherers and zaptiés followed in the 
wake of the army, and Pomak independence became a thing of the 
past. A race which had set at naught the forces of mighty empires 
had surrendered without a blow. 

And what became of Achmet Aga ? That was a question which I 
often asked, but to which I never obtained an entirely satisfactory 
answer. It was said that he was still living, old and infirm, a tooth- 
less and clawless lion, in the valley of Tomrush. There were few 
“‘ Europeans,’ few Christian Bulgarians, who cared to penetrate that 
rock-bound region of mystery and fear, which now, as in the days of 
the Bacchantes, possessed terrors for the dwellers in the plains. My 
desire for information continued to increase, till at length I learned 
that a portion of the Pomak land, which had been left to Bulgaria 
by the Top-Khané Convention, but which had never submitted 
to its Christian masters, had been invaded by a Bulgarian force 
and brought into subjection after some desultory fighting. My 
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mind was made up; I determined to go at once into the land of 
the Pomaks. 


It was a beautiful summer afternoon when, in company with M. 
Mattheev, the Bulgarian Postmaster-General, who wished to combine 
business with pleasure by a visit to the Rhodope district, I arrived at 
the little railway-station of Belovo, which lies in the picturesque 
valley of that name, at a point where the Balkan and Rhodope 
mountain systems converge before separating to enclose the wide plain 
of Philippopolis. Here we found Dr. Lovenich, of Tatar Pazarjik, 
who proposed to accompany us, two gendarmes, destined to form our 
escort, a couple of wiry-looking, bronzed mountaineers, who were to 
discharge the duties of agogiats—to use the Greek term—that is to say, 
to follow us on foot and tend our horses ; and finally half a dozen sturdy 
little animals, half ponies, half horses, one of which was to act as 
“‘sumpter horse,” and carry our modest baggage. We mounted, and 
had hardly proceeded on our way when I discovered that my pony, 
a muddy-coloured grey, was gifted with a spirit of high emprize and 
noble emulation which was altogether belied by his unpretending 
exterior. Disdainful of every remonstrance on the part of the insig- 
nificant biped who bestrode him, he placed himself at once at the 
head of the cavalcade, never for a moment brooking the approach 
of a rival, and setting the pace to his companions according to his 
sovereign will and pleasure. Like diminutive Doctor Keate, within 
whose puny frame there glowed the concentrated pluck of ten batta- 
lions, my shaggy little friend concealed beneath that rugged hide of 
his an energy which might be reckoned at a thousand horse-power. 

We began to ascend the romantic valley of the Yadenitza, which 
sparkled at our feet, half hidden by luxuriant gardens of maize and 
beans and hops; no vines are to be found at this altitude, but along 
the water’s edge immense green gourds lay cooling themselves and 
turning a yellow-tinted side to the sun. The lofty slopes on either 
hand are now, alas, clothed only with brushwood, for the noble forests, 
which once covered all this region, have disappeared—“ exploited ” 
by Baron Hirsch, when making his celebrated railway. In half an 
hour’s time we came to the spot where, exactly three years ago, two 
railway officials, MM. Landler and Binder, were captured by brigands, 
who, I think, must have been woodland spirits in human form, 
determined to avenge the destruction of their ancient home. These 
denizens of the forest, however, styled themselves “ political 
agents,” and told their prisoners that before long they would 
“remove” Prince Ferdinand, inasmuch as all true Bulgarians 
wished to be governed by their brother Slavs, the Russians. 

We soon reached the charming little town of Belovo, half 
Pomak, half Bulgarian, with its deep-eaved wood-built houses 
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clustering round the stream, its balconies adorned with creeping 
plants and flowers, its quaint Turkish bridge, its glittering minaret, 
and its “decent church” topping the neighbouring hill. Here 
we left the valley, and began to ascend the mountain path on our 
left. Before long we had left the ravages of Baron Hirsch behind 
us, and we entered upon the grand primeval forest which stretches 
away to beyond the monastery of Rilo, some fifty miles to the 
west. Yet, soon it was evident that here, too, the work of destruc- 
tion was going on apace. Every now and then we met peasants 
coming down the mountain side with oxen laboriously dragging 
timber, the lower and heavier portion of the felled tree being 
supported on a single pair of wheels, while the rest trailed behind, 
acting as a drag in places where the descent became precipitous. 
The sun was now declining, and the golden rays fell gently on 
the forest-clad slopes around us, revealing here and there some 
patch of exquisite verdure amid the gloom of the pine-trees and the 
spring-like freshness of the beechwood. Far beneath us the little 
town lay sleeping amid the shadows, a charming spectacle but for 
the ruthless desecration of the woodland on either side; above us the 
rocky peaks stood robed in flaming carmine or towered in deepest 
purple against the western sky ; away to the north the spreading plain 
of Philippopolis lay steeped in a soft blue mist. But the splendour of 
the sunset vanished rapidly ; and the stars had long been twinkling 
overhead when at last we reached the summit, famished and fatigued ; 
our “sumpter-horse”’ had lagged behind, so we were fain to support 
life with a crust of black bread, borrowed from one of our gendarmes, 
and a draught of ice-cold water tempered with a few drops of raki. 
The descent was steep, and we were often obliged to dismount and 
lead our horses. Again we entered the dense forest, now so dark 
that we could scarcely see a yard ahead; but my gallant grey, still 
keeping the van, went merrily forward till my hat was suddenly 
swept from my head by a stray telegraph wire—unexpected trace 
of civilisation—which somehow managed to cross the path at this 
point. Had that fateful line been a few inches lower this veracious 
narrative would never have been written. We continued to ride 
through the wood for some hours, till at length the sound of men’s 
voices was heard in the darkness. Had a fresh band of brigands 
come over the frontier ?—that was the question. No, it was only 
some half-dozen “notables” of a neighbouring village who had 
ridden out to welcome us. There were handshakings, greetings, and 
presentations, instead of pistol-shots and the flashing of yataghans ; 
our friends had provided a primitive vehicle for our use, lest we 
should have been wearied of the long ride on horseback, and in this 
we bumped and splashed and jolted for another hour, till at length 
long after midnight, we arrived at the Pomak town of Lijené-Banya, 
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to which we were bound, catching a glimpse of its ruined walls in 
the starlight, and entering the main street through an arched gate- 
way, which much resembled the late lamented Temple Bar. 

The place of our domicile at Lijené-Banya was a large, clean, new 
mansion, well furnished in the Turkish style. Over the principal 
entrance was the inscription—‘“ This is the house of Ali Effendi, 
the son of Hussein Aga.” Ali Effendi, our host, is a man of 
mark in his native town. He is a mufti of high reputation, and con- 
ducts the services in the mosque which adjoins his dwelling. Tall 
in stature, with hair and beard slightly grey, his bronzed oval coun- 
tenance, with its high-arched nose and flashing eyes, surmounted by 
the turban which denotes his rank, he looks the type of a Mussul- 
man ecclesiastic of high degree, and there is nothing either in his 
appearance or manner to suggest a trace of his Bulgarian origin. I 
was startled to hear him greet us in Bulgarian ; and, indeed, for the 
next few days I could hardly get over my surprise at hearing Bul- 
garian spoken everywhere, so little do the Pomaks resemble their 
Christian cousins. Ali Effendi had built his goodly house as a specu~ 
lation, for a comfortable hostelry is needed by the well-to-do citizens 
of Tatar-Pazarjik, who come hither in the summer-time to enjoy the 
pure mountain air, and to bathe in the warm ferruginous spring from 
which the village takes its name. 

The cleanliness of Ali Effendi’s mansion was in pleasant contrast 
with the usual squalor of a Bulgarian village ‘han. Cleanliness is 
enjoined in the Bible as well as the Koran, but somehow or other 
the Eastern Christian falls sadly behind his Mahometan neighbour 
in this respect. Sound and undisturbed was our slumber beneath 
Ali Effendi’s speckless coverlets, and in the morning we rose refreshed, 
and eager to welcome the novel impressions supplied by a Pomak 
village. Lijené-Banya looked, indeed, a charming little spot in the 
bright morning sunshine, with its tile-roofed houses nestling among 
fruit-trees, its little mosque adorned with a graceful minaret, and its 
limpid streams of running water coursing at random through the 
streets. In front of Ali Effendi’s abode was a patch of greensward 
shaded by lofty trees, beneath which the turbaned fathers of the 
village were seated on gorgeous carpets, sipping their morning coffee 
and smoking with calm austere dignity the long-stemmed pipe of 
peace. If appearances count for anything there is no perfect tran- 
quillity of mind beyond the pale of Islam. Before the door ran a 
clear swift rivulet, tickling the roots of two magnificent willows ; 
beneath their shade a bridge-like platform was constructed over the 
stream, fitted with seats all round, like a family pew, and furnished 
with a kind of removable trap-door in the midst, which enabled the 
company to gaze upon the running water—always a delight to the 
Pomak as it is to the Turk. 
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Right opposite was a smithy, where at the present moment an ox 
was being shod by a bronzed, handsome son of Vulcan, while some 
dozen peasants, who seemed not to be in a hurry about anything in 
particular, were standing or sitting around. The animal lay on his 
back, his four legs being drawn together, and attached to a hori- 
zontal beam, which rested on a stout tripod. It was not the spec- 
tacle, however, but the spectators that attracted my attention. Tall, 
athletic, clean-limbed figures, aristocratic features, stamped with the 
mastery of centuries, eyes that looked at you straight in the face 
without defiance, indeed, but without fear, and with just a suspicion 
of supercilious indifference, reminding you that you are but a Giaour 

. what dignity of pose and gesture, what superb bearing, what 
splendid nonchalance of mien and manner! Peasants indeed, but 
gentlemen every one of them, who would treat you to their best 
with a courtly hospitality, and run a yataghan to your heart if 
you insulted their womankind, or slighted the creed of the Pro- 
phet. I have seen many a handsome type of humanity among 
the Bulgarian peasants, but nothing so picturesque, so distingué as 
this. It was only among the younger Pomak men, whose beards 
were not yet grown, that I detected a trace of relationship to the 
Bulgarian race; the Bulgarian peasants, with the exception of the 
popes and the elder men, do not wear the beard, whereas the Pomaks 
invariably allow it to grow. Young Pomak men who have lately 
been married wear a flower, either attached to the turban or inserted 
behind the left ear ; the Bulgarians of the Tirnovo district do like- 
wise. And what of the Pomak women? Assuredly they are beau- 
tiful ; they must be beautiful. But I have never seen a Pomak 
woman’s face; for the Pomaks are in all things more zealous for 
the law than their teachers, the Turks; and not only do the women 
screen their faces with the ferejé, but they turn aside, and sometimes 
even take to flight, at the approach of an unbeliever. 

Want of space compels me to record as briefly as possible my 
impressions of this interesting people. A casual observer might 
imagine them to be Turks; but there were certain differences in 
the type which would hardly escape the notice of any one familiar 
with the East. The only parallel instance I know of the change which 
a comparatively recent conversion to another faith can effect in the 
characteristics of an Oriental race is that of the Greek Mussulmans 
in Crete. No one could possibly mistake the Greek Mussulman 
for a Christian Greek, though some might mistake him for a Turk. 
The apparent similarity between the Pomaks and the Turks might 
perhaps be accounted for by a common Turanian ancestry, for it 
is hard to say to what extent the genuine Bulgarian is really a 
Slay. Adopting the language of the Slavs whom he conquered, he 
became a Slav; adopting the religion of his Ottoman conquerors, he 
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almost becomes a Turk. It may be suggested that intermarriage 
with the Turks has brought this apparent fusion; but this is not so; 
the Pomaks are of purer Bulgarian blood than the Bulgarians them- 
selves, because their adoption of Mahometanism preserved their 
women against the licence of the Ottoman conqueror. A few customs 
still existing among them bear witness to the fact that for eight 
centuries their forefathers were Christians. They still celebrate 
some Christian holidays; they will attend the consecration of a 
Christian sanctuary; they will sometimes, I am told, invite the 
prayers of a Christian priest in cases of illness. The women 
lament over the graves of their departed relatives, using the old 
Christian prayers mutatis mutandis to suit their present creed. At 
the feast of Bairam the maidens dance the Bulgarian khoro—unveiled 
this once, for it is then that the Pomak youths select their brides ; 
the young men may not dance, but stand at a becoming distance and 
take stock of their future partners for life. 

During our stay at Lijené-Banya we determined to penetrate into 
the wild mountain region lately occupied by the Bulgarian troops. 
Starting at early morning, we began to ascend the picturesque gorge 
at the foot of which the village lies, leaving to our left the quaint 
little mosque-like bathing-houses, where ferruginous hot springs pour 
into deep marble cisterns. In an hour’s time we reached a solitary 
watch-tower, once inhabited by Turkish saptiés. Beyond this point 
no Bulgarian official had ventured to advance for several years. The 
scenery now became charming; the valley widened, and we entered a 
beautiful park-like district, with undulating greensward dotted with 
forest trees. Here we found herds of handsome mountain cattle 
and long-horned goats, the like of which I have never seen before. 
I succeeded in photographing one of the latter, together with a young 
Pomak shepherd who held it. I offered the lad a franc, upon which 
he gazed with mute astonishment ; it was probably the first coin he 
had ever seen. Some years ago the Bulgarian officials had endea- 
voured to distrain the cattle for taxes which had never been paid ; 
but the shepherds offered armed resistance, and the officials, not 
being authorized to fire, desisted. 

As we continued to ascend, the verdure disappeared and the moun- 
tain-side became rugged and rocky. At lengtha turn in the narrow 
path brought us in view of a little village, bleak and bare, with 
stone-built stone-roofed houses hardly distinguishable from the rocks 
around. It was Frolovo, one of the recalcitrant Pomak villages, 
now occupied by the Bulgarian troops. For all that Frolovo was 
worth, methought, the Bulgarian Government might have left it in 
its primitive independence. We could see some Bulgarian troopers 
lying asleep—it was the hour of siesta—before the only edifice 
which deserved the name of a house; and to this we made our way, 
being received on arrival by a cavalry officer, Lieutenant Masheff, 
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and by a Government official who had come to instruct the villagers 
in the art of paying taxes. We lunched by a running stream in 
front of the mansion, and were joined in the meal by one of the 
village elders, a picturesque, bright-eyed, grisly-bearded moun- 
taineer, whose unaffected dignity and simple charm of manner 
showed at once that he had never been brought within the 
confines of that which we are pleased to call civilisation. He 
had never been beyond Lijené-Banya, he told us, but had heard 
that Tatar-Pazarjik was a very large town; it was strange indeed, 
he said, if the chief city of my country was larger than Tatar- 
Pazarjik. Presently a little bare-legged lad, whom he despatched 
for the purpose, returned, bringing a hive of fragrant mountain 
honey. To offer money for this welcome addition to our repast 
would have been an outrage on the ideas of hospitality which 
prevail at Frolovo. So firmly rooted are those ideas that the vil- 
lagers, who now supplied their conquerors with provisions, could 
only with difficulty be prevailed on to accept remuneration. 

Lieutenant Masheff gave us an interesting account of the little 
campaign. As the Bulgarian troops advanced up the valley the 
men of the village, armed with old flintlocks, yataghans, scythes, 
hay-rakes, and other implements of warfare and husbandry, came 
forth in order of battle, while the women and children fled to the 
remote recesses of the mountains. But it soon was evident that the 
Bulgarian force was too formidable to be resisted with success, and 
the highland warriors betook themselves to the society of their wives 
and families. or the space of at least three days Frolovo was as 
still and silent as lovely Auburn. Then the peasants in small ex- 
ploring parties began to come down from the mountain-tops, and 
finding to their surprise that the soldiers had not plundered or burnt 
the village, they took courage and gradually reoccupied their homes. 
Meanwhile the main body of the troops advanced to the remote 
Borovinski district, close to the elevated ridge on which the Turkish 
frontier lies. Here they met with a determined resistance from the 
mountaineers, who, posting themselves behind rocks and other cover, 
kept up a brisk fire till they were driven over the frontier. Several 
casualties occurred, and the leader of the Pomaks was shot dead. The 
soldiers entered the hamlet of Borovinski Kolibi, to which they set 
fire ; no living being was found there save a fowl or two and a bed- 
ridden old woman, who was discovered in a hut, of which the roof 
was already in flames. Bulgarian atrocities? Yes; but has a 
British regiment never burnt a village ? 

I was anxious to see the field of battle; so we mounted, and 
riding for two hours through a desolate yet beautiful region, which 
is covered with snow for the greater part of the year, we came at 
length to the lofty frontier-ridge. Before us rose the mountains of 
Macedonia, receding in waves of blue to the distant horizon; to our 
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right was a Bulgarian camp, with huts constructed of fir-branches ; to 
our left the blackened ruins of what was once a picturesque hamlet. 
We spoke to a band of half a dozen peasants, who were cutting a 
little field of barley close by. They had taken part in the battle ; 
their humble penates had been destroyed, and they had fled across 
the frontier; but now they had returned to gather their harvest 
before the long winter began. They spoke to us cheerfully, and 
willingly held our horses as we dismounted—who would have 
believed that they were ruined men? The sun was low when we 
started on our homeward journey, and our five hours’ ride to 
Lijené-Banya was accomplished for the most part by the light of 
the stars. 

I must only sketch briefly one or two other scenes of my pil- 
grimage. It was a chilly evening when, fatigued by a long day’s 
ride over the mountains, we descended into the valley of Batak, the 
scene of the famous massacre some fifteen years ago. The last 
gleam of sunset was lingering in the west; beneath us a damp 
cold mist hung over the ruins of the hapless village; around us 
the purple hills, those mute witnesses of an appalling crime, 
looked down in gloomy majesty upon the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. Arriving at the village, we passed along the main street, 
which seemed to form the bed of a mountain torrent; new houses 
had risen among the ruins, but here there was nothing picturesque, 
no trace of the old-world charm which characterises a Bulgarian 
village. We entered the mud-floored ‘han, where some twenty of 
the inhabitants were assembled. What a contrast was here to the 
lordly race of highlanders among whom we had been sojourning ! 
Pale, dejected, dispirited, half stunned, it would seem, by the blow 
which had fallen upon them, the Christians of Batak bore the mark 
of ages of servitude; and they and their descendants will bear it 
for many a day, for the stamp impressed by centuries of subjection 
is not easily effaced. It is sometimes hard to realise in Bulgaria 
that the servant has become master and the master servant. 

Next day we visited the church and the schoolhouse, the principal 
scenes of the tragedy, as well as the hospital built by Lady Strang- 
ford, and now used asa church. It was strange to see an English 
inscription, two union jacks, and a coronet painted on the plaster 
over the door of the hospital. But the church, which formed the last 
refuge of the unhappy villagers, was the principal object of interest. 
It was on the 7th May, 1876, that Achmet Aga and his warriors 
appeared before Batak. He summoned the inhabitants to give up 
their arms, but, mistrusting him, they refused to do so, and defended 
themselves for two days, until it became evident that the Pomaks 
were getting the best of the fight. Then came a parley; Achmet 
Aga swore a solemn oath that if the villagers would deliver up their 
arms not a hair of their heads should be touched. They did so, 
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and next came a demand for all the money in the place. This, af 
course, was given up. Then the Pomaks entered the village, and 
put all the inhabitants to the sword without distinction of age or 
sex. The houses were burned, and nothing was left of Batak save 
a pile of smouldering ashes and corpses. When all was still, and 
the work was done, Achmet and his mountaineers returned to their 
villages. 

We were accompanied to the church by the Amet, or mayor, a 
well-spoken, good-looking man of about thirty-five years of age. It 
is a low, strongly-built structure, which might have been defended 
successfully by a few resolute, well-armed men posted at the narrow 
windows. But the occupants on that terrible day were mainly women, 
and the men who were there had given up their arms. We passed 
through a little churchyard surrounded by a high wall, and stooping 
low beneath the arch of the narrow doorway we entered the temple 
of Death. At first it was impossible to see anything in the darkness ; 
then gradually the bare white walls became visible—whitewashed by 
the Turkish officials, in order to remove the bloodstains and the 
traces of burning. The same officials, with praiseworthy energy, 
took up the stone floor, in order to make things presentable for the 
European gentlemen who came to investigate the crime. Every 
trace of the woodwork had disappeared, for the Pomaks set fire to 
the interior before the wretched occupants had all been slaughtered. 
There was nothing in the way of furniture, except a kind of wooden 
stand, on which a number of skulls, some sixty or seventy in all, 
were ranged in rows, and some boxes containing charred bones. 
Many of the skulls had been perforated by bullets, others had evi- 
dently been slashed by yataghans, most of them from behind. On 
some of them lay small bouquets of faded flowers; on one, that of a 
young girl—almost cloven asunder by a sword-cut—lay a tress of 
dark brown hair. The kmet, at that time a lad of twenty, was one 
of the few who escaped from the church. I shall never forget the 
story which he told us, as he stood with us in this dark charnel- 
house, with a lighted candle in his hand. 

“When we heard that the Pomaks were coming,” he said, “ my 
father, who was one of the two popes of the village, told me to take 
my wife and the other women of the family to the church, where the 
women were assembling. I never saw my father again—he was 
tortured by the Pomaks, and his eyes were torn out while he was 
alive. The other pope was treated in the same way. About a 
thousand of us were crowded in the church, and the door was made 
fast. When the Pomaks began firing through the windows my 
wife was struck in the shoulder by a bullet. As the bullets were 
entering the church from all sides, I endeavoured to make my way 
to the door, which had been forced by the Pomaks, and through 
which some of those in the church were endeavouring to escape, most 
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of them being shot down by the Pomaks as soon as they came out. 
When near the door I fainted and fell among the corpses. When 
I regained consciousness I found myself lying under several dead 
bodies, which were so thickly piled above me that I could scarcely 
breathe. I freed myself with difficulty, and went out of the church. 
The Pomaks had gone, but I was immediately arrested by a Turkish 
official. One of my sisters, who was in the church, disappeared, and 
I believe she is now living as a slave somewhere over the frontier. 
Many of the younger women disappeared in this way. After the 
attack on the church had continued for some time, those who were 
inside were told that they might come out in safety, as they had 
been pardoned. Achmet Aga stood by the door, and as the men 
came out one by one he gave orders that they should be executed. 
They were taken down to the river-bank, where the Pomaks stood 
ready with drawn swords, and were beheaded there. The bodies 
were thrown into a pit close by.” 

We went out of the church into the pleasant sunshine, and de- 
scended to the margin of the clear, swift stream near at hand. Its 
banks were once covered by busy timber-mills, which were burnt 
with everything else in Batak. On the grassy slope we could discern 
the traces of the pit, since filled up, into which the bodies of the 
victims were thrown. Close by was the large new school-house, 
raised on the site of the former building, in which more than a hun- 
dred women and children were burned alive. Five thousand human 
beings perished on that fatal day. The bodies lay piled in the streets 
and in the churchyard, and choked the mill-dams in the little stream. 
Many of them were eaten by dogs, for the few survivors were so 
crushed by the misfortune that they never attempted to bury the 
dead. 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. Religion, religion alone, 
was the cause of all these horrors. For let it not be supposed that 
the massacre of Batak was the deed of alien conquerors, of strangers, 
of invaders, like the Israelites in Canaan, or like the Turks them- 
selves in Europe five hundred years ago. No, the crime was com- 
mitted by neighbours upon neighbours, by kinsmen upon kinsmen ; 
by men of the same blood and language as their victims, descended, 
like them, from ancestors who had resisted the Ottoman invader, by 
Bulgarians upon Bulgarians. And in what respect did the mur- 
derer differ from the murdered? In the tenure of a dogma, in 
divergence of opinion as to the mode of reaching Paradise. . . . The 
massacre of Batak was the crowning tragedy of 1876. The Turkish 
Government acquiesced in what had been done, and Achmet, 
defender of the faith, received the Order of the Méjidié. Well- 
meaning but ill-informed persons in England imagined, and imagine 
still, that the horrors of Batak were perpetrated by the Turks. They 
were perpetrated by Bulgarians upon Bulgarians, 
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Two days after leaving Batak I found myself approaching Tom- 
rush, the home of Achmet Aga, and once the capital of his realm. 
We were now on Turkish soil; we had passed the previous night 
in a mud-floored hut on the summit of a mountain at the frontier, 
guarded by Bulgarian gendarmes and Turkish soldiers; we had 
dined on a mess of barley, cooked in butter, and served up in a huge 
bowl, into which, together with our entertainers, we thrust wooden 
spoons ; we had chatted for an hour with a Turkish soldier, a youth 
from Jaffa, who told us that he had already spent three years in this 
lonely spot, away from his sunny home and without tidings of his 
parents. We had started at five in the morning, and after a ride 
through lovely scenery, had paused at a Turkish camp, whither the 
commandant at Tomrush had thoughtfully sent a roasted sheep for 
our sustenance. And now we were approaching the capital of 
Achmet Aga, escorted by a lieutenant of cavalry and a dozen 
troopers, thankful for such efficient protection, but feeling very much 
like prisoners. Tomrush is a picturesque village, with grey stone- 
roofed houses clustering on the side of a steep ravine; but its 
beauty has been marred by the wholesale destruction of the surround- 
ing forest. On the outskirts we met with a detachment of some 
hundred soldiers, who immediately faced right about and preceded us 
into the village, which we entered with an imposing cavalcade. This 
was also a compliment on the part of the commandant. That officer, 
resplendent in full dress uniform, received us at the door of his 
house, and welcomed us with dignified hospitality. But where was 
Achmet Aga? 

There was some excitement manifest at Tomrush, and as much 
curiosity as is compatible with the dignity of the faithful. A crowd 
assembled in the street, and gazed at the Bulgarian escort, which had 
been sent up from Philippopolis. A few years ago a Bulgarian 
gendarme’s life would not have been worth five minute’s purchase in 
the streets of Tomrush. Among the onlookers were two young 
men who stood in the doorway of a house right opposite to that of 
the commandant. These were the nephews of Achmet Aga, the 
sons of his brother Adil, and the house was the home of the Pomak 
chief, once the palace of an independent monarch. It was a fair- 
sized mansion—as houses go at Tomrush—with mud-coated walls, 
facing the street, and a roomy courtyard. I despatched a messenger 
to solicit an audience of the ex-king of the mountains. The Intro- 
ducer of Ambassadors, in other words, the Aga’s confidential agent, 
brought an answer in person. The Aga, he told us, had left Tom- 
rush that very morning to collect the taxes—which he now farms 
from the Turkish Government—in several neighbouring villages, and 
wonld not return for several days. It was a cruel disappointment. 
Few strangers, indeed, have found their way to Tomrush—non cuivis 
homini contingit adire; and now that we had climbed to the eagle’s 
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nest the eagle was not there. Perhaps the Aga’s absence was not 
altogether unintentional, for he must have known that we were 
coming. My companions were Bulgarians, and many Bulgarians 
have old scores to settle with the hero of Batak. 

Achmet Aga, we were told, has transferred to his brother Adil 
such authority as remained to him after the Turkish cccupation. 
Having reigned without a suzerain for a quarter of a century, he 
scorns to play the part of a mediatised prince. He now occupies 
himself with the management of his estates, and farms the taxes 
which once were collected in his own name. JHe has reached an 
honoured old age, and he will probably die a tranquil death at Tom- 
rush. ‘ He ought to be hanged,” exclaims the typical Englishman. 
Why? No man should be hanged because he is a fanatic; rather 
hang those who have taught him. Achmet Aga, in slaughtering 
five thousand unbelievers, acted according to his lights; he vindi- 
cated the truth and the might of Islam; his crime was not greater 
than Joshua’s in many a Canaanite city, than Jehu’s at Samaria, than 
Elijah’s by the brook Kishon. The Hebrew patriarchs did not 
deserve to be hanged; neither does Achmet Aga. Let him go down 
to the grave in peace. 

We left Tomrush in the afternoon, and, descending through a 
rugged ravine, which was more than once successfully held by the 
Pomaks against Russian expeditions, we reached Dermendere, on 
Bulgarian soil, a little before midnight. Dermendere, now called 
Ferdinandovo, is quite a civilized town, the summer resort of the 
wealthy merchants of Philippopolis. Our Pomak guide entered the 
streets laughing and singing; he had escorted us through long 
fatiguing journeys beneath an August sun; he had walked while we 
rode; he had supported life on black bread and water, and he now 
contentedly accepted the very small remuneration for which he had 
stipulated, while we willingly added a little extra baksheesh. 

It was with regret that I took leave of the Pomaks. Ihave never 
passed a more fascinating time than in visiting this unknown, unique, 
and singularly interesting people in their mountain home. Any one 
who wishes to see what religion can do should go and study the 
Pomaks, It has uprooted their ancient traditions, it has obliterated 
their national history, it has severed the ties of blood and language, 
it has taught them to regard their brothers as aliens and a foreign 
conqueror as their friend. Such of them as remain under Christian 
rule bear the yoke in silence, and wait their opportunity ; the Bul- 
garian Government is doing its best to make them contented, but 
with no great success, The Pomaks are biding their time; and 
whenever the tide of war rolls over the Balkan peninsula Europe 
will hear of them again. 

JamEs D. Bourcuier. 
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UNIVERSITY SYSTEMS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


Tue history of universities has comparatively few readers. Its 
literature, though not perplexingly vast, as modern bibliographies 
go, is seldom scanned save by an occasional student of history: to 
most minds, it would seem, the question “lacks actuality.” In each 
uncient home of learning there is, of course, ample love of its tradi- 
tions ; pride of college is none the weaker for being less aggressive 
than in Sir Dugald Dalgetty’s day, though the satirist may change 
his mark from Marischal in one generation to Balliol in another. 
Hence loving annalists never fail us: but their archeological detail, 
their gossipy profusion in minor biography and internal politics, 
weary the reader who is not of the same guild, and whom such 
matters could only interest if they were interpreted by help of the 
world of action, the movement of thought and education outside 
these college walls. 

We have, it is true, some large surveys of academic history; the 
classic monograph of De Savigny, and the compact and accessible 
volume of Professor Laurie are examples of works which put 
the histories of universities into line with each other, and with the 
general movement of their times. Yet these deal mainly with 
origins, and little with universities as they are. Like other histo- 
ries they prepare us to understand our own times, yet leave us to 
do this for ourselves as best we can. Shall we consult the widest 
historians, the most comprehensive social thinkers? They say little, 
it may be nothing for whole centuries, of our cherished halls of 
learning ; a good word for any one of them is rare; nay, as terrible 
passages flame out in Gibbon or Carlyle, in Adam Smith or Comte, 
our unquestioning boyish academic pride is broken, at least is hence - 
forth of a more modest and discriminating kind. 

Into the popular idea of universities all these elements of criti- 
cism have melted, but still more of course they are derived from the 
simpler impressions of the picturesque. Every one knows, at least 
at second hand, the glorious medley of the High Street, the lovely 
unity of the landscape-gardened Cam. So, too, he has seen the 
grey streets of northern cities aglow with scarlet gowns; he may 
have wandered along the Philosophenweg of Jena grave with spec- 
tacled professors, each musing alone upon the recondite specialism 
which is his life; or, half-amused, half-disgusted, he may have 
brought back confused impressions of students who seem to inter- 
rupt their beer and song only for the pursuit of philology, or the 
mutual courtesies of the revived art of gash-tatooing. In one 
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thing all these strangely varied little academic worlds agree—in 
nonconformity to the ordinary industrial type: they do not move 
along the same lines. Little wonder, then, that the British 
parent can seldom make up his mind about them, and shakes 
his commonsense head alike at the poetic exaggeration which 
would make of these gleaming spires a holy city, and at the bitter 
criticism which sees in them only the glistening pinnacles of a 
mist-generating iceberg of tradition, at best swiftly melting into the 
level waste around. Yet he has a lurking impression (perhaps the 
most commonsense of all) that neither of these hardly reconcilable 
accounts is quite untrue. For his practical purposes, however, all 
academic traditions have long been condensed into the briefest com- 
pass, and become inherited as working ideas. Is not Cambridge the 
place for mathematics, Edinburgh for medicine, Oxford for— 
manners? Were not our fathers there before us? And so young 
Hopeful is despatched in turn, to return in three or four years 
with (or without) the indelible hall-mark required. Even the 
busiest of politicians has meddled but little with them; the squire 
and parson would not, the capitalist and workman could not do so, 
even did they desire it ; whilst that rara avis the educational poli- 
tician has found it easier to set up brand-new machinery of Science 
and Art Departments and the like for any higher instruction he 
wants, or his hands are too full of the difficulties of diffusing the 
three R’s, and of devising ways and means of technical education. 
Once in a generation at most there is the gentle visit of a Royal 
Commission. Small wonder, then, that the Universities have 
changed so little, from Oxford doubly protected by her wealth, to 
St. Andrews by her poverty. 

Yet what is all this but the most superficial of misinterpretations ? 
At best is it more than a recollection of things as they were or seemed 
a generation back, like the popular impressions of any one country 
about its neighbours? No survey of the institutions of higher 
education could pass over the important changes effected by 
Royal Commissions in both Scotland and England a generation 
ago, nor ignore the foundation of Queen’s Colleges in Ireland ; 
still less fail to lay special stress upon the rise of University 
colleges in nearly all our great industrial centres, from Manchester 
to Dundee, and their steady development towards full equipment 
and university rank. It would note, too, the foundation of colleges 
as a feature of the intellectual renascence so manifest in Wales. In 
America this movement if more recent is even more impressive ; 
we no longer see Harvard and Yale towering almost alone above a 
crowd of petty or ignoble competitors, but gigantic foundations like 
those of Johns Hopkins, Stanford, Rochester and the like, which 
already begin to justify the aim of rivalling the most productive uni- 
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versities of the Old World. Chicago will not only claim its place among 
great capitals by the vastest of world’s fairs, but it is this very 
autumn opening its new university, planned on less ambitious lines. 
Returning to our own shores we see the Scottish Universities once 
more under repairs, and even possessed of funds for a fraction of the 
needful refit, whilst Oxford and Cambridge are developing activities 
internal and external, to which even the most hostile critic will not 
deny importance as signs of reviving educational initiative. Even 
in London, the atmosphere of which has hitherto been little more 
favourable to such growths than that of Chicago herself, we hear the 
demand for a university worthy of capital and empire. Surely then 
times have changed, and industry and education, business pursuits 
and culture, are coming together. In France, too, as we shall see 
later, the same movement has begun. 

The most manifest illustrations of this academic revival are of 
course such festivals as the Tercentenary of Dublin, while the 
universal character of the movement is sufficiently evidenced by 
recalling to memory the most important preceding functions of this 
kind during the past few years, in Leyden, Upsala, Edinburgh, 
Bologna, Heidelberg, and Montpellier. That the universities have 
thus begun to look back is a sign that they will soon also be looking 
forward. 


The time has thus come for a new survey which, while based 
upon the indispensable study of origins, shall pass beyond the 
Medizval and Renaissance periods, upon which historians have 
mainly specialised, to the fuller study and interpretation of more 
recent developments. In this brief survey of the past it is further 
expedient to start not with any individual annals however brilliant, 
but with the common type from which all universities are derived. 
That we can only understand our English and Scottish university 
systems, insular and national though they may now be, when we 
keep in view their original continuity with and derivation from Con- 
tinental ones, is doubtless a commonplace, yet one which it is 
useful to dwell upon ; for in regard to our own times the same pro- 
position is less familiar. That is to say, our essential academic 
developments during the present century are unintelligible without 
a knowledge of the foreign movements from which they have arisen, 
or by which they have been influenced, and that more directly than 
we generally realise. And although the actual state of higher 
education still differs in each country with its historic conditions, 
so that in France, in England, or Scotland, much ground, but 
not the same in each case, may have to be overtaken, it will not 
be disputed that the problem of higher education in all civilised 
countries is tending more and more to become the same. Putting the 
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matter more concretely, we cannot fail to see that economic con- 
ditions and means of intercourse are bringing the leading countries 
at least into touch and line; and as knowledge tends to unify as 
well as specialise, the universities must again move towards some 
practical renewal of their medieval unity. Without losing their 
local tradition, their regional usefulness, or even the essential physi- 
ognomy and individuality they have acquired during the past three 
centuries of comparative isolation, they are more and more con- 
sciously recovering that living sense of intellectual and social 
sympathy and co-operation which overflows all material bounds, 
civic, national, even imperial. This is at bottom the same feeling 
which was the best possession of the medizval universities, and 
which, despite all insufficiencies, gave a common soul to Christendom. 
Such notions, it is true, are not much talked of in hall or senate or 
convocation, much less codified in college calendars: as little, how- 
ever, have they vanished with the savour of tercentenary dinners, 
More concretely still—we have seen how men have lived and worked 
for national unity; how Mazzini, how Bismarck, each in his own 
way, has expressed the ardent youth of one generation, and reacting 
through them, has inspired the entire youth of the next. We 
see around us even now such ideals; some of Home Rule, and 
others of Imperial Federation, struggling towards new practical 
issues. This academic aspiration towards a more cosmopolitan and 
more spiritual unity is a still younger wave, hardly yet apparent 
upon the troubled sea of thought, much less upon the wave- 
shaped shores of action; but it has arisen, and is gathering force. 
The initial minority among the more ardent of the young men already 
exists; its purpose may seem intangible to the conventional don, or 
un-German to the pugnacious Bursch, but its peaceful conspirators 
are none the less at work in Edinburgh and Oxford, from Buda-Pesth 
to Madrid, from Philadelphia back to Athens or Upsala. And as the 
conspirators of one generation become the statesmen of the next, 
already one of the foremost of these gentle dreamers speaks with 
authority from the very fuuteuil of the Academy which the more famous 
M. Zola failed to gain, or reorganises upon a higher plane the 
medieval completeness, the world-wide hospitality and attractive- 
ness of the University of Paris. ‘“ Fuimus simul in Garlandia”’ is 
indeed a password that has not been much heard for some time, but 
it would be an error to suppose it lost. 

teturning now to our historic survey, we need not here pause 
to analyse the contribution of the Schools of Athens or of the 
monastic world to the mediwval university; but simply bring to 
mind, in the first place, how scholars necessarily congregated round 
such few men as could and would at once think and teach. It is a 
familiar picture, yet one worth renewing in imagination, of those 
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groups of eager listeners, taking down sentence by sentence the slowly 
dictated lecture ; then retiring to master it and discuss it in detail. 
We know how rough shelters became lecture-halls ; how the com- 
monest and poorest garrets, at once dormitory and refectory, grew 
into spacious hostels; how these naturally became individualised, at 
first by district and language, and later by social standing, and by 
their bent of thought; and so (gathering help meanwhile from pious 
founders) they grew into colleges. This is an old story, as is also 
the fact that the elder learners, who as we know on good authority 
would gladly teach, became tutors and “regents.” We might 
inquire in detail how such colleges grew and flourished, here upon a 
national basis, like the Scots’ College of Paris or Oxford (Balliol 
College) ; there upon a theological basis, like the Sorbonne, and so 
on; and thus utilize much of our annals. We should note how these 
colleges were touched in varying measure with the new light and 
learning of the Renaissance, but how commonly also they were rent 
asunder from within, and ruined from without, in the strifes and 
wars of the Reformation. The exceptionally fortunate rescue of 
college lands by Oxford and Cambridge is, of course, the determining- 
point of all their later history, and the key to their apparently 
singular character among European universities; while the reviv- 
ing “pédagogies”” of Louvain, the incipient University Halls of 
Edinburgh, become examples of so many survivals or revivals of this 
once common fundamental type. As colleges specialised in their 
own particular way of thinking they naturally became isolated from 
the common body of the University, and sought more aud more to 
take the teaching of their freshmen into their own hands; as too 
they grew richer, they were better able to do this, and this is the 
key to all the varying developments of the tutorial system, up 
(or down) to that practical effacement of the University by the 
colleges, with the corresponding disappearance or non-develop- 
ment of the professoriate, which has so long been characteristic 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Conversely we see in the impoverished 
University-centres the scattered and henceforth houseless scholars 
rallying arcund the few leading teachers, for whom there was 
but scanty provision. Hence (along with division of labour) 
the continued development of the professoriate, and the combina- 
tion of this into the close and powerful guild or senatus which 
has so specially differentiated the Scottish University from the 
English. 

But organisation and machinery are only the forms and not the 
essence of the University. A far deeper question is that of the 
thought to be found there. So we return to antiquity and the early 
Middle Ages to see how their schemes of knowledge became systema-~ 
tised for practical purposes in the Trivium and Quadrivium; the 
former including grammar, dialectic, rhetoric; the latter arithmetic, 
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geometry, astronomy, music. To trace the steps by which fewer 
and fewer graduates received such a general education, and subject 
after subject gradually disappeared, especially from the quadrivium, 
which was or at least seemed less useful for the technical education 
of the professiona! faculties, would lead us into a new chapter of the 
history of thought. Suffice it here to note that the same process 
continued with the trivium itself, dialectic soon predominating 
as it had done in the schools of Athens, since dialectic in the 
very nature of the case was all-absorbing and interminable. At the 
Renaissance this process of degeneration of the curriculum actually 
culminated, for we see the curriculum tending substantially to end 
as well as begin with grammar. Latin, no longer the chief means 
towards knowledge and intercourse, suddenly became along with 
Greek the main end of culture in itself, while dialectic passed out 
of its apprenticeship in academic sword-play into the bitter contro- 
versies of Church and State. For the studious Milton leaving his 
cloister’s pale to slay Salmasius with an envenomed pamphlet thereby 
stands out all the more as paragon and type of the culture of his 
university and day. 

In studies as in organisation, then, we see that our universities 
have acquired their individual character through different degrees 
of this decay of the mediwval order of things—are in fact but the 
stumps, at best the coppice, of an ancient grove. Scotland and 
England again furnish the strongest contrast in Europe; the Eng- 
lish superiority of scholarship having arisen through the com- 
pleter influence of the Renaissance, which never fully reached 
Scotland at all, despite the eminence of individual scholars like John 
Major and George Buchanan. Yet the latter may be commemorated 
as the last great Latin poet, and as the tutor of the British Solo- 
mon, who thus not only did much to found the University of 
Edinburgh, but contributed directly through his royal patron 
towards fixing in the loyal English universities their long, scarce 
ended captivity within the inflexible limits of grammar. In matter, 
as in form, the Scottish universities have remained far more complete 
survivals of the medixval type than any others, and have best 
preserved, for good and ill, the medieval synthesis. Hence 
the stereotyped subjects, the “sacred seven”’ professors of their 
curriculum in arts, which until this very year has included in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, besides Latin and Greek, dialectic, represented 
by logic, metaphysics, and moral philosophy, rhetoric associated with 
English literature, mathematics, and natural philosophy ; in St. 
Andrews there is the addition of chemistry, and in Aberdeen that 
of natural history (till lately, in its widest sense). 

It is easy to describe this as a “ medley of smatterings,” and 
impossible to deny that many a passman has no more; while the 
wretched system of lecture dictation and slavish note-taking (for in 
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a Scotch university it is still assumed that printing does not exist) 
is the worst survival of all. Yet it is not too much to say, on 
the other side (leaving out for the present all discussion of the dif- 
ferences between college and solitary life), that this many-sided and 
fundamentally synthetic curriculum has done more not only for 
average professional and average popular culture, but also for the 
highest productivity than would any Renaissance scholarship, how- 
ever exquisitely refined. The weaker scholarship, the dialectic failing 
which Benjamin Franklin describes in his day as chiefly lingering 
among ‘‘ lawyers and men educated at Edinburgh,” have no doubt 
been with us; but so was the preparation for the philosophical and 
h historical, the literary and critical movements, for the chemical, 
geological, medical, educational and industrial golden age of 
Scotland, which extends from Hutcheson and Robertson, from 
Smith and Hume, to Scott. During this time also, it must be 
remembered, the Scottish universities were educating many of the 
most eminent lawyers and politicians, such as Campbell, Erskine and 
Melville, Brougham, Palmerston and Russell. 








It We may now pass to that most colossal and complete of all 
in| educational systems, the characteristically Napoleonic creation of the 
University of France. It would deserve the most careful study 
a (even were it extinct), as furnishing an example, than which there 
| is none more perfect in all sociology, of the way in which the 
temporary war-chief tends to become not only sole and permanent 
ruler and temporal law-giver, but spiritual law-giver as well, and 
it like a god rules from his grave the generations that come after 
hi him. Some spiritual power, some organisation of thought, is 
needed, and this your war-lord is the very man unhesitatingly to 
supply. This emperor, who inspires, controls, commands like the 
ninth, the eleventh, the fourteenth Louis all in one, who will be 
i Charlemagne, Justinian, Cesar, and win provinces and build roads 
i and codify laws till Rome be but the prototype of Paris—shall his 
ted people bow down to the remnant of the old Sorbonne, his legions 
it listen to the dangerous doctrines of the ‘‘ philosophes”’ ? Away then 
with these old augurs, these new “ idéologues,”’ contumacious bishop 
and irreconcilable Lamarck! This people, he thinks, must have a 
new cult, a new pantheon, including all traditions, of course in due 
subordination to myself: had not even the pontiff of the old faith 
his due place of honour as captive-in-waiting at my triumph? As 
Constantine brought all treasures to his New Rome, so I to mine ; 
as Alexander gathered a museum for Aristotle, so those savants who 
followed me to Egypt shall print their folios at the imperial press ; 
| the Museum, the Jardin des Plantes shall be seen to, that deserving 
H M. Cuvier patronised. Augustus, too, had his poets; how fortunate 
that Louis Quaterze has handed on a perfect literature, all ready- 
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made! But the main thing is to train these too pious or too free- 
thinking Frenchmen into docile subjects for me and mine; soldiers, 
officials, and folk to work for these. 

But all this needs organization; and shall have it. The old 
education system, essentially a function of the Church, has to be fully 
replaced by a new education system, as a department of the State. 
This system must embrace every province and city, every village 
and commune, and can do so with more than the old completeness, 
thanks to the military discipline, the bureaucratic organisation of the 
Empire. Machinery for primary, secondary, and higher education 
shall all be set up, the first in the communal schools, the next in the 
/ycées, the third in the faculties, which shall be re-established in the 
sixteen main provincial centres, as well as in Paris. Each of these 
seventeen educational dioceses shall have its recteur or bishop, who 
shall supervise the whole education of his province, the primary 
and secondary as well as the higher, himself being responsible to the 
Education Ministry, and the Ministry to the head of the State. 
Lest these revived faculties should become dangerously independent 
of Paris, like the Universities of other countries, they shall have no 
trace of autonomy, no bond of unity, no right to hold property, but 
each be rigidly governed and scantily maintained from Paris. For 
matter of higher studies, there shall be choice of letters or of science 
(reviving the Trivium and Quadrivium) ; law students, for instance, 
shall take the one branch, and medical or polytechnic students the 
other. And since the dead languages are dead, and French is 
perfected, and mathematics, so far as students need ever go, is prac- 
tically perfect also, none but reactionaries or ideologues can object 
to the preparation of precise and carefully graded programmes of 
study, of course, drawn up in the Ministry at headquarters, with 
utmost official order and clearness. Every scholar shall thus 
know what and how much to learn, every teacher what and how 
much to teach, every examiner (the professoriate shall above all 
things be examiners) what and how much to examine. 

“Every child in France at this hour,” says the complacent minister 
in the well-known story, ‘is studying the same lesson”; and it is 
practically the same for every undergraduate still. Uniform know- 
ledge anc uniform precision, with uniform justice for every young 
citizen are thus secured, and what are commonly reckoned the 
“essential qualities of the French mind”’ are unquestionably deve- 
loped. Not only the symmetry but the working of the system is 
perfect ; the Grande Armée is gone, even the Code has its uncer- 
tainties, new governments and principles come and go; but the 
University of France has sat as it was set, above the reach of time 
or politics, as beseems the mighty spiritual organisation it is. The 
body of the nation is in its outer court, its governing classes are in 
the second and third. We recognise in England how largely the 
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public schoolboy is father of the man, but we must deepen this im- 
pression tenfold to realise the national importance of the /ycéen and 
his baccalauréat. One might write a good account of modern France in 
terms of him alone—the /ycéen full-blown as /ittérateur and critic, as 
artist and engineer, as journalist and politician, as soldier and 
coloniser, and soon. In all such occupations, however, he has too 
much to do with the outer court; it is in the inner one, that of the 
doctorate, the agrégation, the diploma of the Ecole Normale Supér- 
ieure, that he fully blossoms, unspotted from the world. He becomes 
a professor or other functionary, for above all things the ambition 
of the cenventionally well-educated Frenchman is to belong to some 
bureau or other. The profane call this inner court (with some 
approach to descrip‘ive accuracy, it must be confessed) that of the 
“‘mandarinat,” its more erudite and authoritative personages becoming 
“‘mandarins,” and its humbler Levites “ ronds de cuir,” i.e. civil 
servants, viewed teleologically as coverings for stools. So upon 
every mind in France there is laid the dead hand of the great law- 
giver. 

A system so complete, lucid, orderly, and comprehensive could 
not fail to influence other countries. Is it necessary to argue either 
from actual history or its constitution that, just as the first Univer- 
sity of London (now University College) was the Scottish University 
brought to London, so the second (the present) University of London 
is the French one as nearly as we could borrowit? It would, in 
fact, be no jibe, but a matter of historic and scientific nomenclature 
to recognise the fact, and call this (universities are constantly 
named after personages) the Emperor Napoleon I. University in 
London, but the Education Departments, which correspond to, and 
are equally derived from, the primary and secondary machinery 
of the University of France, should first be incorporated with it, 
so as formally to share, as well as spiritually to deserve, the title. 
There is the same educational régime of fixed programmes and 
examinations, with the economical discovery that teaching professors 
may be replaced by examiners altogether—the same advantages 
of precision of knowledge, of height and uniformity of standard, 
of impartial justice and openness to all comers. The examination 
system of the University of France has thus naturally spread through 
this standing evidence of the advantages of it (of course greatly 
helped in this country also by the opening of Civil Service appoint- 
ments to competition), and has undoubtedly, in varying measure, 
raised the standard of all our universities. The disadvantages, too, 
are the same—e.g., essential separation of letters and science, with 
their curricula and degrees distinct, so that the scholar and humanist 
has been starved of the needful preliminary science, the scientist 
denied access to the humanities in which his studies should culminate 
and centre. Worst of all, the Napoleonic system has introduced and 
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organised cram. The two are, in fact, necessarily co-existent, for 
the vice of cram really lies not in any mere gorging of the memory 
with facts, but upon the deadness of the whole mental pabulum. 
Salt fish, as Holmes smilingly reminds us, may be all very well, 
but the young angler will value more the smallest fresh one 
which he has taken living out of the ocean of truth himself. In 
one case, we make it our working theory for all practical purposes 
that “ said word is thrall,” as we must assume if we are to give out 
programmes and take in examination-papers, instead of that ‘thought 
is free,” which we must do if we are to develop young minds into 
organically thinking ones. In formulating our syllabus of necessary 
knowledge, we ignore the one thing needful to the very continuance 
of knowledge—its perpetual advancement; hence the student is 
positively disqualified for investigation or even (mark the influence 
of cram in this word “ even’) teaching. If the graduates of the 
University of London, conscious of their far higher standard of 
attainment in precise knowledge than the passmen of other univer- 
sities, dislike the suggestion that, despite their advantages, their 
original productivity is not what was expected, in comparison with 
the less severely selected graduates of other British universities, 
let us change the criticism to the Continent. Does not everyone 
recognise the superior productivity of the German university to the 
Ecole Normale or the Academic faculties? And yet the German 
universities have no standard equivalent to the agrégation. But, 
notwithstanding all this, the dogmatic education stands discredited 
before the other—the speculative. Despite all real or apparent 
advantages of quiescence, it is of importance for practical pur- 
poses, even to our minds as well as our bodies, to remain awake. 
Nor is it a matter merely of relative openness to new truth, but of 
that essential love of and loyalty to truth as truth, which is as 
chastity to the intellect. What matters the extent of knowledge, 
the perfection of lucid answering, in the school of philosophy, 
when the weary professor turns from marking his high percentages 
to tell you—* It is all the same thing now-a-days. If I were to tell 
my students in my lecture that there is only one God, two, three, 
four, or none at all, ¢a deur est bien égal! They will only say— It 
must be so in his programme; we must learn that, or he will 
pluck us.’” What teacher, even at home, has not seen something 
of this temper, nay, where has it not increased within his experience ? 
We are not, however, here concerned with remedies, with schemes 
of “ education versus examination,” or the like ; and it is time to pass 
to another and happily well-contrasted chapter of academic history, 
that of the German universities, leaving the merely projected or 
incipient changes in French education for a new chapter. 


The essential history of the modern German university falls con- 
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veniently into three main periods. The first of these, the prepara- 
tory stage, may be taken roundly as extending from 1770 to 1810, 
or say from the accession of Frederick to the defeat of Jena. We 
need not here recall the political and social conditions which pro- 
duced so many university centres, and not only guaranteed their 
individual independence, but made them outlets for freedom and 
aspiration ; nor need we note in detail how the common-place routine 
of instruction was becoming freshened and modified by new deve- 
lopments of various nature and origin. It is not easy, perhaps 
impossible, to separate the aftermath of the old university from the 
young crop of the new, although it is to the first we should 
attribute the marvellous productivity in metaphysical system- 
building, and to the second the new birth of German literature. 
The influence of contemporary French thought and the whole 
“ Aufklarung,” notably the rise of theological criticism, the reju- 
venescence of the old linguistic studies through the introduction of 
Sanskrit and the stimulus of this new philology upon the idea of 
national and racial unity, the consequent stimulus to history, the 
reviving interest in physical and natural science—all combined to pro- 
duce an activity of intellectual fermentation which was as distinctly 
centred in the universities as that of France during the pre-revolu- 
tionary period had been extra-mural. Neither Church nor jour- 
nalism being practically in evidence, the university was the fount 
alike of thought and literature. 

The rise of the modern German universities as we know them lies 
between the dates of the battle of Jena and the unification of Ger- 
many, or broadly within the sixty years from 1810 to 1870. How 
the crushing victories of Napoleon were met by the indomitable 
rallying of Prussia, how her land system, her army, her educational 
machinery were all reorganized, is a story of which every German is 
justly proud, nor does he forget how vastly the universities contri- 
buted to this Prussian, nay German, awakening and its consequences. 
Tales will long be told such as that of the quiet professor of philosophy 
closing his lecture with the intimation that the course would be 
resumed when Germany was free, and marching off next day musket 
on shoulder, or of how this practical ‘“‘ Anweisung des seligen Lebens ” 
was followed. The Burschenschaften of Jena, the students of 
Leipzig, and well-nigh of every university, have their traditions of 
that stirring time ; for our purpose, however, attention may be fixed 
on the central type, that of the University of Berlin. The influence 
of the great Frederick and the wide French relations which he had 
maintained, had already introduced some of the best elements of the 
French movement, had familiarised men with the influence of the 
encyclopadists as well as of the philosophes, and with the great 
scientific movement which followed them, while this intellectual 
hospitality to all that was best in France was fully maintained by the 
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two immortal brethren who now sit enthroned in marble before their 
university gates, Alexander von Humboldt, the Linnzeus of modern 
geography (the bosom friend of Arago, for a long time Prussian 
Ambassador, and in every good sense, a Parisian of the Parisians), 
and his no less illustrious brother Wilhelm, a man memorable, not 
merely as an eminent scholar and many-sided specialist, but as the first 
and still foremost educational statesman of the century, almost as we 
have seen Napoleon to be first and still supreme educational autocrat. 

Wilhelm’s problem was not how to make a cast-iron examina- 
tion system, workable by a militarised bureaucracy, to turn out 
mandarins and stool-covers, but how to fan and feed and spread an 
intellectual and moral fire. That men are educated by having respon- 
sibilities given to them instead of taken away, is also clear, he 
thought; hence while unprepared students may be kept out by an 
entrance examination sufficient to ensure knowledge of school work 
(and work for this is insured by the privilege of diminished military 
service), the old independence of professor and student shall not be 
interfered with; nay, it shall be encouraged and ensured, so that 
complete liberty and personal responsibility of teacher and student 
may reign throughout the whole curriculum. The tree of knowledge 
shall not here be artificially represented by a wooden bifurcation of 
“letters ”’ and “science,” manufactured in Paris and sent down to 
the provinces, and up which the student has just so far to climb by 
dint of prodding and tempting of his keepers until their measuring 
stick has set him free with a label to that effect. Our “faculty of 
philosophy ” shall be co-extensive with the living tree itself; and 
since its mighty and manifold stems are themselves in this new 
spring branching, rooting, and growing faster than ever in the world 
before, until we see no one main stock, but the unnumbered and 
unfenced avenues of a whole sacred grove, let all roam free, prying 
into its deepest recesses, climbing its highest tops, gathering its 
freshest fruit. He who once fully tastes that fruit will not seek to 
leave us, but will remain, scanty though be all other fare. The duty 
may be assigned to him of guiding the young new-comers he may 
initiate, though never drive; but above all things, if he would 
remain he must continually labour to tend the tree, not pruning, but 
lovingly following up its extending branches, down each descending 
root, planting and watering these until they wax into new stems in 
their turn. 

This recognition of all departments of serious study as of equal 
academic rank and value for graduation (‘ Lehrfreiheit und Lern- 
freiheit ’’) is of fundamental importance; still more is this vivid recog- 
nition of the importance of original research in forming the indivi- 
duality not only of teachers but even of students; the old graduation 
thesis, instead of being superseded as a piece of outworn dialectic 
by the examination test, has become of the highest importance as 
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a scientific contribution, which, though it may be small in itself, 
gives the German student an introduction to and an adequate 
training in active enquiry, in methods which it is his glory to develop 
throughout later life. When the typical French student becomes 
professor his whole duty is discharged when he accurately expounds 
the matter of his programme, polished clegance and lucidity of 
style being of course expected, and these, to do him justice, are 
seldom wanting; this, however, is intrinsically nothing more than 
was expected of him as a student or even schoolboy, and a schoolboy 
of a larger growth he does practically remain ; the German system, 
however, has accustomed the student to the standpoint of the 
professor, whose lecture makes no attempt at these French qualities 
of crystalline cut and polish, but is a flowing stream, at brightest 
rippled with fresh thought, at dullest laden with undissolved but 
fertilising matter it has been gathering on its way. Instead then 
of the professor being arrested in his individual development as is 
inevitable with all educational institutions of the Napoleonic type, be 
they universities or schools, the German student is accelerated in the 
development of such originality as he may possess. Even if he pos- 
sesses no natural originality, he may be trained to aid in carrying 
out the investigation of his master, and so becomes an enquirer, an 
investigator from the beginning. Thus has arisen not only a 
diversity of intellectual experience and character impossible to any 
but the most exceptionally original and fortunate men educated in 
other countries, but also a far greater proportion of graduates 
capable of immediate employment in all the special tasks of modern 
life, from book-making to chemical manufactures. The English- 
man or Scot, again, although quite as often possessing native origin- 
ality as the German, and of course far less systematically spoiled than 
the unlucky /ycéen, is untrained, and too often positively ignorant, 
and constantly wastes or misapplies his labour even where triumph- 
antly productive. He remains always (as the German recognises at 
a glance) more or less of an amateur. Our greatest scientific names, 
in fact, are instances of this, witness Darwin, Lyell and Murchison, 
or take any other line of special study, such as economics. 

Under these German conditions a large and active investigating 
and teaching body did not need to be artificially created ; it could 
not fail to arise. The é/ite of graduates able and eager to enter, or 
rather continue, both departments of activity, had but tobe encouraged 
with the hope of recognition and hearing as privat-docent, and of later 
(still unpaid) distinction as professor extraordinarius, to wait many 
years or unsuccessfully for a permanent chair. Recognised eminence 
in science or success in teaching (the latter in the high sense of forma- 
tion of a school of thought, not that of mere tutoring, much less of 
coach or cram) are in short the only avenues towards material reward, 
and failing this they constantly furnish an efficient reward in them- 
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selves. To be an unpaid teaching Fellow, as we might call a docent 
or extraordinarius, is in Germany a perfectly natural career; every 
one who has lived in a university town must have known many such ; 
I may instance a personal friend who gave up (without having made 
any considerable savings) the coveted position of court physician, 
with its exceptional advantages, to lead contentedly the life of an 
extraordinarius, a single upper room henceforth having to serve as 
home and study, as lecture-room and laboratory. A good paper of 
his appears every year or so, he lectures when he has something to 
say, and no one thinks that much learning has made him mad. 
Besides the intellectual society which such a combination of Spartan 
and Athenian conditions tends to produce, we thus have necessarily 
the selection of a picked professoriate, superior on the average to 
that of other countries in a greater degree than are the ordinary 
graduates. Such a state of things may seem impossible in that 
Edinburgh which once boasted the same combination of Spartan and 
Athenian spirits, even to the cultivation of literature upon a little 
oatmeal; but that is no reason why it should be at present con- 
stitutionally impossible to recognise a docent or admit an extra- 
ordinarius, Let our Universities Commission but render this possible, 
and they may have the pick of young Germany, even if we produce 
no such men at home. To all these advantages must be added the 
fertilising stimulus of a continual change of environment, among 
students and teachers, to all of whom it seems perfectly natural to 
wander from one university to any other where their tongue is 
spoken; whilst the liberal encouragement and active rivalry of 
the separate states must also be considered. And, lest the universities 
should too much neglect professional instruction amid their pro- 
duction of specialists, their internal freedom is balanced, but not 
weakened, by the liability of the graduate to examination by the 
State (Staatsexamen) before admission to the practice of his profession. 

That under these circumstances German should have become 
almost the Latin of Europe, the first language by which to gain 
all kinds of knowledge and without which full knowledge can 
in no wise be gained ; that the German professoriate should over- 
flow to other countries, our own Max Miiller being as characteristi- 
cally the foremost of these missionaries of science as Handel was of 
music; that our own universities (especially, to its credit be it 
spoken, Cambridge, and the others in varying measure) have felt 
their need of the new learning and have endeavoured in some 
measure to supply it, while their best youth still throng to Germany 
to complete their course—these are all matters of common know- 
ledge. The fact that Leipzig has long been the world’s central mart 
of books, as the Thuringian townlet of Jena of microscopes, proves 
the influence of such higher education upon German industry ; 
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while in politics and war all the world knows that, as the universities 
derived their new stimulus from the defeat of Germany, they helped 
to organise her victories, they prepared for and achieved her unity, 
patiently weaving that spiritual unity between the separate states of 
Germany which we noted at the outset as incipient in the greater 
world. 

In many ways our eulogium of Germany deserves the strongest 
emphasis. A ‘famous Belgian professor said lately: ‘‘ Every one of 
us who can work in any country, in Belgium, e ingland, or France, is 
the intellectual son or grandson of aGerman!” If German docenten 
no longer come here in any number it is partly because, as we have 
seen, we are already largely Germanised, largely also because they 
are finding an outlet in America. It is some time since M. Renan 
predicted ‘that in a quarter of a century the greatest university of 
the Germanic type would be at Oxford or Cambridec ; ; and the trans- 
mutation of idle Fellows into active priv at-docenten, the rise of 
science schools and the like, are no small evidence that the prediction 

may come true. The new American universities are of course wholly 
German in their type, their aims and ideals, and if our Scottish 
university reformers are to be given their way at all, it will be in 
the direction of Germanisation. That the new University of London 
will satisfy most of its projectors in proportion as it approaches this 
type, and becomes a German university instead of a Napoleonic one, 
is also clear. 

To sum up, the history of our universities refiects different phases 
of Continental movements; and the schemes of academic reformers 
may almost entirely be analysed into (more or less ingenious and 
suggestive) combinations of these various elements, coloured by indi- 
vidual experience or limitation, and adapted or compromised to 
meet local circumstances. In Scotland to all appearance, perhaps 
also in London, this may be the utmost we shall see realised ; and it 
would at any rate be a great improvement upon the existing state of 
things. Before, however, committing ourselves to any system, it 
would be well to consider not merely, as we have been doing, the 
typical character and product of these different foreign university 
systems, as they existed up to the war of 1870, and of course still 
substantially exist, but also the varied educational developments 
which have supervened or are at least incipient: some in Germany, 
some in France, some in America, and some at home. These con- 
siderations must in some measure tone down the sharpness of the 
preceding pictures of French and German education, by throwing 
some lights on the one, some shadows on the other. 

Parrick GEDDEs. 
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THE ELECTRIC FISHES. 


In these days, when electrical phenomena are commanding universal 
attention, and when electricity is becoming, in a thousand ways, the 
servant of man, there are no animals more worthy of attention than 
the electric fishes, a group known to have the power of giving elec- 
trical shocks from specially constructed and living electrical batteries. 
Although some of these fishes have been known from early times, 
even from the days of the Pharaohs, it is only within the last ten or 
twelve years that the structure of the batteries has been carefully 
examined with the highest powers of the microscope, and with the 
best histological methods, and that the phenomena of the living 
batteries in action have been studied in the physiological laboratory 
with the most refined methods of research. These investigations, 
carried on notably, as regards structure, by Fritsch, of Berlin, and, 
as regards mode of action, by E. du Bois-Reymond and Sachs in 
Germany, and by Burdon-Sanderson and Gotch in England, have 
brought to light many details of one of the most remarkable organs 
in the whole realm of nature. Here we find an electric organ, more 
or less powerful, constructed apparently without insulators, regulated 
by the nervous system, and under the control of the animal; and, 
more remarkable still, it is found to be an organ not constructed on 
a new type for the production of electricity, but a modification of 
simple elementary tissues, which, in other animals, manifest only 
feeble electrical properties. 

About fifty species of fishes have been found to possess electrical 
organs, but their electrical properties have been studied in detail 
only in five or six. The best known are various species of 
Torpedo (belonging to the skate family), found in the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic Seas; the Gymnotus, an eel found in the lagoons in 
the region of the Orinocco, in South America; the Malapterurus, 
the raash, or thunderer-fish, of the Arabs, a native of the Nile, the 
Niger, the Senegal, and other African rivers; and various species of 
skates (Raia) found in our own seas. It is curious that the Nile is 
rich in electrical fishes, several species of pike-like creatures (Mor- 
myrus and Hyperopisus) possessing electrical organs the structure of 
which has been quite recently investigated by Fritsch. The elec- 
trical fishes do not belong to any one class or group, and some are 
found in fresh water, while others inhabit the ocean. 

Two distinct types of electrical organs exist. One is closely 

(1) This article is supplementary to one on ‘“‘ Human Electricity,” that appeared in 
this Review in May, 1892. 
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related in structure to muscle, as found in the torpedo, gymnotus, 
and skate, while the other presents more of the characters of the 
structure of a secreting gland, as illustrated by the electric organ of 
the thunderer-fish. Both types are built up of a vast number of 
minute, indeed microscopical, elements, and each element is supplied 
with a nerve fibre. These nerve fibres come from large nerves that 
originate in the nerve centres—brain, or spinal cord—and in these 
centres we find special large nerve-cells with which the nerve fibres 
of the electric organ are connected, and from which they spring. 
We may, therefore, consider the whole electric apparatus as consist- 
ing of three parts: (1) electric centres in the brain or spinal cord ; 
(2) electric nerves passing to the electric organ; and (3) the electric 
organ itself. It must not be supposed, however, that the electricity 
is generated in the electric centres, and that it is conveyed by the 
electric nerves to the electric organ. On the contrary, it is gene- 
rated in the electric organ itself, but it is only produced so as to give 
a “shock ” when it is set in action by nervous impulses transmitted 
to it from the electric centres by the electric nerves. 

Keeping these preliminary notions in mind, we will now examine 
more minutely the structure of individual electrical organs. Take, 
first, the muscular type. The organs of the torpedo are two large 
kidney-shaped masses, placed, one on each side, near the head and 
gills. Each organ is composed of about 800 prismatic columns 
placed, side by side, vertically between the integuments covering 
the back and belly, and, in a full-sized fish, each prism contains 
about 600 plates or diaphragms placed transversely, and separated 
from each other by a jelly-like albuminous fluid. There are thus 
about 500,000 plates in each organ, or about 1,000,000 in the two. 
Each plate, which may be called an electric plate, consists of several 
layers, but the most remarkable layer is one composed of finely 
granular matter (electric tissue), raised on one side into finger-shaped 
projections. Further, each electric plate is supplied with a distinct 
nerve fibre, which, entering its under surface, splits up there into still 
finer fibrils, which end in the electric tissue. This powerful electrical 
battery (which is something like an old-fashioned voltaic pile, consist- 
ing of discs of metal, zinc and copper, separated by diaphragms of 
soft cloth or bibulous paper) is supplied with no less than five large 
nerve trunks, which spring chiefly from a large lobe of the brain 
near its base. In this lobe we find large, somewhat globular, 
ganglionic nerve-cells, each about zo/gpth to zs45oth of an inch in 
diameter, and each of which is the starting-point of a nerve filament, 
which breaks up into numerous finer filaments, and these ultimately 
end in the plates of one of the prisms of the electrical organ. 

The organs of gymnotus, the eel, are four in number, two large 
and two small, running on the under surface from the pectoral fins 
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of the fish to near the end of the tail. Each organ is like a series 
of long trays running lengthways in the fish, and placed one above 
the other, and each tray is divided into compartments by a large 
number of parallel partitions placed vertically. Unlike that of the 
torpedo, however, each partition is not single but double, and it may 
be regarded asa pair of partitions with a fluidintervening. Between 
the partitions we find an ‘electric plate as in the torpedo, but more 
complicated in structure. Composed of electric matter, the anterior 
surface is covered with a number of long projections or papille ; the 
middle of the plate is either transparent or shows a thin dark line, 
and the posterior surface is also thrown into papilla, in which the 
electric nerves terminate. The electric plates of the eel are larger 
and wider apart than those in the torpedo. Thus we find about thirty 
plates to each millimetre (one twenty-fifth inch) in the torpedo, 
while there are only ten to the millimetre in the eel. The number 
of trays in each organ is difficult to determine, but it may be taken 
as about forty in the larger organs and ten in the smaller; and as 
there are two organs on each side, a larger and a smaller, the total 
number of trays is about one hundred, Each tray contains, on an 
average, about eight hundred plates, so that the whole battery con- 
tains upwards of eighty thousand plates, each of which is supplied 
by one or more nerve filaments. These organs are supplied by over 
two hundred pairs of nerves coming from the motor roots of the spinal 
nerves. While the nerve cells in the nervous system of the torpedo 
are located in one organ, the electric lobe, those of the gymnotus 
occur throughout the greater part of the length of the cord. No 
special cells connected with the electric nerves occur in the brain, 
but they surround the central canal of the spinal cord, forming a 
kind of cylinder open at each end. From each cell a fibre issues 
which ultimately finds its way, in an electric nerve, to the electric 
organ. Both in the torpedo and in the gymnotus these nerve cells 
are modifications of groups of nerve cells found in the cords of other 
animals, from which fibres issue for the supply of muscles. 

In 1844, Dr. Stark, of Edinburgh, discovered two peculiar organs 
in the tail of the common skate (Raia) which he conjectured to be 
electrical. These were examined microscopically by Goodsir, 
who gave a fair description of their structure. In 1547, they 
were described by Robin, and in recent years more minutely by 
Cossar Ewart and Carrington Purvis. On each side of the spinal 
column, about halfway up the tail, we find two elongated bodies, 
tapering at each end. Each is made up of a longitudinal series of 
discs, placed vertically, so that the flattened surfaces point to the 
head and tail of the animal. On the side of the dise pointing to the 
head there is a structure remarkably like the electric plate of gym- 
notus, a granular matter raised into papille, and into the posterior 
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surface of the papilla the nerves penetrate. The electric organ of 
the skate, contrary to what one might have expected, resembies 
that of the electric eel and not that of its congener, the torpedo. 

The electrical organs above described are all modifications of 
muscle. It is not implied in this statement that they are muscular 
at any period in the life of an individual, but rather that they are 
developed from an embryonic tissue which somewhat resembles 
muscle, and which is developed into muscle in allied fishes. Thus 
it is well known that a young torpedo passes in early life through 
three stages. First it resembles the young of a shark, next a com- 
mon ray or skate, and lastly, and in consequence of the formation of 
the electrical organ, it becomes a true torpedo. At an early stage, 
the tissue in the position of the electrical organ is like that of em- 
bryonic muscle, and may even show a faint striation. Somewhat 
later, the muscular appearances fade away, and the disc-like arrange- 
ment of the electrical organ becomes apparent. The outer gill 
muscles in ordinary rays and sharks are powerful organs for the 
movements of the lower jaw, but in the torpedo these jaw muscles 
are absent, and in their place we find the electrical organ. In like 
manner, the muscular nature of the organ in the gymnotus becomes 
apparent when it is examined at an early stage in development. 
The same is true of the organ in the skates, Here transitional forms 
have been found by Cossar Ewart, in which the gradation from 
muscle into electrical organ, or the reverse, can be traced. To 
understand the significance of this fact, we must bear in mind 
that muscular tissue itself, in the striated variety that con- 
stitutes the voluntary muscles of the limbs and trunk, is built 
up of light and dark discs alternating, and all enclosed in a 
sheath. It is not necessary here to give in detail an account of 
recent researches on the minute structure of muscle. Suffice it 
to say that careful research shows it to be very complicated. Many 
muscle-fibres—not all—are supplied with a nerve filament which 
pierces the sheath and terminates in a peculiar granular structure of 
irregular form, known as an end-plate. Physiologists have strong 
grounds for believing that the end-plate is a structure forming the 
connecting link between the terminations of the nerve and the con- 
tractile muscle substance, and the changes excited in it by the nerve 
impulse in some way stimulate the muscle substance, causing it to 
contract. That the end-plate is something different both from the 
nerve and from the muscle substance is proved by the fact that it 
may be paralysed by certain poisons, notably by urari, without 
either the nerve or the contractile protoplasm of the muscle being 
affected. A consideration of these facts at once suggests the ques- 


tion whether or not the electric discs are enlarged end-plates. If 


an electric organ has been slowly developed through the ages from 
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striated muscle, we can readily suppose that the contractile substance 
became less and less in quantity while the substance of the end- 
plate increased. As this process went on, the structure would 
become less and less contractile and more and more electrical in 
character, until contractility disappeared and only electrical pheno- 
mena remained, If electric discs are only modified end-plates it is 
a curious fact that they are not paralysed by urari, a fact, however, 
not entirely contradictory. Close observation on the effects of poi- 
sonous substances on living structures shows that a very slight 
modification of the chemical nature of the structure may modify the 
action or even neutralise it, so that the structure cannot be influenced 
by a poison which at one time seriously affected it. This fact is 
illustrated by the various pathological phenomena coming to light 
in these days, in which by the inoculation of certain poisons in a 
diluted and modified condition, the tissues can be protected from 
the deadly action of the poison in a more virulent form. It may, 
therefore, be conceived that, during the gradual evolution of an 
end-plate into an electric disc, slight modifications occurred in it 
which made it insusceptible to the action of urari. 

It is a common observation that nature often modifies different 
parts for the same purpose, or similar parts for different purposes. 
Thus the tendrils by which a plant clings to other structures may 
be developed from leaves, stipules, or even branches; and, on the 
other hand, similar parts in many of the Crustacea may become 
either gills for breathing or feet for walking. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that electric organs occur that are not muscular in their 
origin. This is the case in the thunderer fish of the Nile. In this 
animal the electric organ forms a layer beneath the skin, enveloping 
the body with the exception of the head and fins. Its structure, as 
worked out chiefly by the laborious researches of Professor Fritsch, 
is that of a honeycomb-like tissue, in which, however, the spaces are 
not hexagonal, but lozenge-shaped. Each lozenge has, of course, 
four sides, and on two of these, adjacent to each other, we find an 
electric tissue consisting of granular protoplasm, and not unlike that 
of the electric discs in the other fishes. Fritsch regards this electric 
tissue as a layer of modified epithelial cells. The electric organ, 
therefore, is an altered condition of the skin glands. In the epider- 
mis of the thunderer there are peculiar club-shaped cells, which are 
forms transitional into true electric cells, and, towards the tail, 
lozenge-shaped spaces occur in which there is no electric tissue. 
The number of these electric celis is enormous. After counting the 
number in one cubic centimetre of the organ (a cube, each side of 
which measures two-fifths of an inch), Fritsch computes the total 
number in the organ of a full-sized fish, and brings up the total to 
two millions. Each electric cell is supplied with an individual nerve 
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filament which enters the lozenge at one angle and loses itself in the 
electric tissue. These filaments are formed by the division of larger 
ones, and, strange to tell, when the filaments of one side of the body 
are traced inwards to the spinal cord, they are all found to spring 
from one single nerve filament which originates in a single gigantic 
nerve cell. This nerve cell has numerous protoplasmic processes 
which coalesce here and there to form a perforated plate, in the 
meshes of which capillaries may be seen. These giant electric cells, 
of which there are two lying side by side, one in each lateral half 
of the cord, and connected by a filament passing across the cord, are 
about the 1-125th of an inch in diameter. We have thus the whole 
electric organ supplied by two nerve cells, a fact unique in science. 
Further, the electric cells of one half of the body are each supplied 
by a nerve filament, that is to say, there are, in the periphery, 
1,000,000 individual filaments. These, however, all spring from 
one nerve filament, starting from the electric cell. Fritsch, with 
praiseworthy zeal, measured the diameter of the parent nerve fila- 
ment, and compared it with the sum of the diameters of the million 
of filaments in the periphery. He found that the ratio was as 1 is 
to 364,000, showing the remarkable fact of a gradual increase in 
the amount of matter forming the axis cylinder (the central part of 
a nerve fibre), as we pass from the spinal nerve cell to the ultimate 
nerve fibril. The single electrical cell, little more than the 1-100th 
of an inch in diameter, can thus discharge the whole battery on 
one side of the body. 

We are now in a position to consider some of the more remark- 
able phenomena of these fishes. The electricity evolved from their 
batteries is, it need hardly be said, of the same nature as the 
electricity produced by any of the appliances now in common use. 
It produces, to a greater or less extent, the same physical and chemical 
phenomena. When a living electric fish is touched, it may or may 
not emit a shock, and it soon becomes evident that it is under the 
control of the will of the animal. Just as the fish can voluntarily 
flap its fin, so it can give an electrical discharge. It can also vary 
the strength of the shock, but it has not been clearly ascertained 
whether it can discharge a portion of its battery, a single gun, or 
whether it must fire a broadside at once. The strength of the 
shock varies in the different fishes. The strongest is that of a full- 
sized gymnotus, which may in certain circumstances cause a man to 
stand out rigid like a tetanised frog; next comes the thunderer, 
which gives, for its size, very powerful shocks from its “ electric 
great-coat ” (as Professor Fritsch amusingly terms it) ; the shock of 
the torpedo is comparatively weak, although favoured by the good- 
conducting sea-water in which it swims ; and the weakest is that of 
the skates, which cannot be felt but is readily detected by a galvano- 
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meter, or by the “click” of a telephone. If the brain be destroyed, 
so as to remove the power of voluntary movement, and the electric 
centres be irritated, discharges are given off by the batteries. The 
same result, although less intense, follows irritation of the electric 
nerves. It is remarkable that a voluntary discharge is more power- 
ful than one artificially excited, showing that the organ responds 
best to the excitory processes in the nerve centres. Discharges are 
also given by stimulating the skin or any sensory nerves of the fish. 
These are of a reflex character, like the movements following tick- 
ling the foot of a sleeping person. 

The analogy of an electric discharge to a muscular contraction has 
been strikingly worked out in the physiological laboratory. It is 
well known that a muscle may either give a single short contrac- 
tion, a twitch, as it is termed, or it may remain for a time in a con- 
tracted state, as in tetanus, known by the more familiar name of 
cramp. A single stimulation of the nerve supplying the muscle is 
followed by a single twitch ; but if the stimuli follow each other in 
rapid succession, say twenty or thirty in the second, then the 
muscle hardens itself up into the state of tetanus. In other words, 
there is a summation of the effects of individual stimuli. Further, 
there can be no doubt that the voluntary muscular contractions 
excited in locomotion, or in the movements of my fingers in writ- 
ing these words, are not simple twitches but are really tetanic; and 
it follows that the nervous influence that excites contraction must 
emanate from the nerve centres, not as a continuous stream, but as 
a number of impulses emitted at the rate of thirty or forty in the 
second. The discharge of an electric organ, similarly, is not like a 
continuous flow of electricity, but it is composed of a number of dis- 
charges, rapidly following each other, When the organ in a 
torpedo is active, the discharges may be as numerous as 200 in the 
second; as the nerve centres become weaker from exhaustion, the 
number falls, until there may be only one or two shocks in the 
second. Several other points of similarity to the behaviour of a 
muscle are of great interest. To appreciate these let us endeavour to 
imagine the order of the phenomena when a torpedo voluntarily gives 
a shock. In the first place, impulses pass from the brain (the voli- 
tional centre) to the electric lobe (the electric centre). Changes are 
there produced in the electric cells, and impulses are sent out from 
these at the rate of, say, 150 per second along the electric nerves. 
These impulses pass along the nerves at the comparatively slow rate 
of fifteen to twenty feet per second, and when they reach the electric 
organ they then set up chemico-physical changes, which occupy a 
latent period of from one 1-100th to one 2-100th of a second. Then 
the electric organ gives a rapid series of shocks corresponding to the 
number of nervous impulses ; as the nerve centres become fatigued, 
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the shocks become fewer and fewer in number until they disappear ; 
or the fish may voluntarily stop the discharges just as it may cease 
to make any voluntary movement. The electric organ is subject to 
fatigue, and exhaustion may involve either the nerve centres, or the 
electric organ, or both. If the electric organ tires, the latent period 
becomes longer and longer, a fact precisely similar to the pheno- 
menon in a muscle. Finally, the organ develops acid just as a 
muscle does, and in ali probability it uses up oxygen and produces 
carbonic acid and other waste products. Allow it to rest and it 
quickly recovers, and is ready for another series of discharges. 
The chemical phenomena occurring in electric organs have not yet 
been studied with sufficient minuteness to enable us to make more 
definite statements. A small amount of heat is generated in the 
active state of the organ, a fact I have been able to demonstrate on 
the skate. 

There can be no doubt that the electricity is developed in con- 
nection with chemical processes occurring in the electric plate in 
which the electric nerve filament ends. Pacini showed long ago 
that the nerves are always distributed to the side of the electric 
plate which becomes negative in the discharge. Thus, in the torpedo, 
the ventral surface of each plate becomes negative to the dorsal 
surface, and as there are many plates in each prismatic column, the 
effect is summed up so that the dorsal end of a column becomes 
positive to the ventral end. In the torpedo, therefore, as the nerves 
are in the lower plate the currents pass from the belly to the back ; 
in the gymnotus the posterior surface of the plate is negative, and 
therefore the discharge is from the tail to the head; and in the 
thunderer fish the negative side of the organ is anterior, and thus 
the current passes from the head to the tail. Now it need hardly 
be pointed out again that the electricity is not generated in the 
central nervous organs, nor in the electric nerves; it is pro- 
duced in the electric discs in response to nervous impulses. The 
battery is not charged by the nerves as storage cells are charged 
by a dynamo; but the nervous impulses, in all probability, set up 
changes in the electrical matter which produce in it differences of 
potential, and these differences accumulate and are added together 
until a full discharge is let off. Professor Gotch has made the 
remarkable discovery that the organ may be excited in a secondary 
way by its own discharge. Strong, healthy torpedoes, in the 
summer, when excited by one irritation, gave not only a first dis- 
charge, but also, in quick succession, a second, third, fourth, and so 
on, at intervals of about one-hundredth of a second, each successive 
shock becoming weaker than the one before it. As all these responses 
produce currents directed through the columns of the organ, each 
column, during its activity, “must reinforce by its echoes the force 
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of the primary explosion, both in its own substance and also in that 
of its neighbours,” 

Currents of electricity can be detected in an electric organ during 
rest. These pass in the direction of the current when the organ is 
active. Thus, in the torpedo, on applying the cushions of the gal- 
vanometer to the dorsal and ventral surfaces, after the electric lobe has 
been destroyed, so as to remove voluntary action, a current can be 
readily detected by the galvanometer. Even if bits of the organ 
are connected with the galvanometer, currents are found, but these 
currents are remarkably small, less than those obtained from the 
tissues of frogs. Thus the electro-motive force between the longi- 
tudinal and tranverse section of the gastrocnemius muscle of a frog 
(see former article) is about ‘03 and ‘03 of a Daniell’s element, 
and between the longitudinal and transverse section of a sciatic 
nerve about ‘02 of a Daniell.’ Asregards the electric organs, Sachs 
obtained from bits of the organ of a gymnotus 40 mm. long 
(12 inch), an electro-motive force of from ‘015 to ‘03 of a Daniell, 
while with strips of the organ of torpedo, each about 20 mm. 
(¢ inch) in length, Du Bois-Reymond obtained only -0085 of a 
Daniell. Double this would be 0-17, thus still a little less than a 
similar bit of the organ of a gymnotus. Du Bois-Reymond gives 
the electro-motive force of a single plate of a gymnotus at ‘00006 
of a Daniell, while that of a torpedo, at only ‘0000117 of a Daniell, 
or about one-third of that of a gymnotus. Remembering that the 
torpedo is a sea-water fish, while the gymnotus inhabits fresh water, 
it is remarkable that the ratio of the electro-motive forces in the 
two fishes is almost the same as that of the resistance of fresh water 
to salt water; in other words, the electric organ of the fresh-water 
fish has a higher electro-motive force than that of the sea-water fish 
because it has a higher resistance to overcome in discharging its 
shocks. 

It is difficult to determine the electro-motive force of the discharge 
of the whole battery in any of the electric fishes. Comparatively 
small when the organ is at rest, it rises rapidly under the stimulus 
of nerve impulses. Thus, if we take the force of a single plate of 
the torpedo as -0000117 of a volt, the total force of the organ is 
about 12 volts; but at the moment of discharge it will be much 
increased. Again, in a full-sized gymnotus we have about 80,000 
plates, each having a force at rest of 00006 of a volt, or in all only 
4‘8 volts, but, at the moment of discharge, it must rise to something 
like 300 to 800 volts. As an explanation of the highly irritating 
effect of these discharges, we must bear in mind that the battery is 
constructed of small elements, and that the individual shocks are of 
short duration. The shocks, unlike those of an induction coil, are 


(1) The electro-motive force of a Daniell’s element is one volt. 
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always in one direction. The effects are, indeed, comparable to those 
produced by very rapid interruptions of the current of batteries com- 
posed of many small plates. It would have been interesting, with 
reference to this question, to have studied the physiological action 
of the celebrated chloride of silver and zinc battery of the late Mr. 
Warren de la Rue, in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, which 
consisted of 11,000 pairs of plates. 

From the electrician’s point of view it is remarkable that the 
batteries of the electric fishes are constructed without the use of any 
insulating arrangements. Even the body of the fish is not protected 
from its own currents, and these pass in greetest density through 
the brain and spinal cord. Du Bois-Reymond has endeavoured to 
show, by a number of beautiful experiments and ingenious arguments, 
that the resistance of each of the prisms of the torpedo is greater 
in the downward than in the upward direction, and as the currents 
in this fish pass into the surrounding medium from the back to the 
belly, the effect of this arrangement is that the density of the total 
current into space is increased. Each column conducts its own 
upward current, but offers resistance to the downward currents of 
all the rest, and consequently the downward currents are forced to 
pass into space round the edges of the organ, as if each prism were 
surrounded by an insulating substance. This will be understood if 
we make a model of the organ by usiig a number of bobbins of thread, 
each standing on end in a basin of salt water. Imagine a current 
flowing through each bobbin from the table upwards, and that this 
current, on issuing from the upper end, bent round and went back 
to the table along any adjacent bobbins, or between them. Suppose 
now, that this current met with greater resistance in its passage 
downwards in a bobbin than in passing through the water round the 
edge of the group of bobbins to the table. It is clear that, in these 
circumstances, the current would pass out through the water, and 
might be more effectively employed than if the whole or part of it 
simply returned to the table by the nearest bobbins. This resistance 
to the downward passage of a current would have the same effect as 
if each bobbin were surrounded by an insulator which would prevent 
the downward passage of the currents. Such a rough illustration 
may help to the comprehension of the important part played, accord- 
ing to Du Bois-Reymond, by the “irreciprocal” conduction of the 
prisms. It is only right to mention that this explanation has been 
adversely criticised by Professor Gotch, but it is so beautifully 
simple that one almost hopes it may pass scatheless through the 
criticism ! 

I shall allude to only one other point of great interest, namely, 
the immunity of the fishes to their own shocks. As already pointed 
out, the greatest density of current in the torpedo is through the 
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brain and cord of the animal. Now, we know that nerves are 
irritated by electrical shocks: how, then, is it that when the fish gives 
a shock it is not apparently affected, either as regards sensation or 
muscular movement? One would have imagined that at the 
moment of a discharge, the body of the fish would have become 
convulsed. The only explanation seems to be that the lower limit 
at which excitation of a nerve occurs, when affected by electric 
shocks, is higher in electrical fishes than in other animals. Suppose 
we sent a shock from an induction coil to a nerve, the shock might 
be too weak to produce any physiological effect, and we would only 
obtain indications of sensation or of motion after increasing the 
intensity of the shock to a certain level. This level may be termed 
the lower limit of excitability. Then imagine that, by long habit, 
the nerves become so altered as to require stronger shocks to affect 
them. The result would be a raising of the lower limit. This 
appears to be the case with the electrical fishes. Du Bois-Reymond 
found that induction shocks from a coil, having two Grove’s elements 
in the primary circuit, killed or rendered unconscious such fishes as 
tench, chub, pike, and silurus, and the same current tetanised frogs, 
while a malapterurus was apparently unaffected. When the induc- 
tion shocks were made much stronger, the fish noticed them, “but 
if it came in the neighbourhood of the electrodes, where the current 
density was greatest, it withdrew hastily, gave a shock or two, and 
sought, with correct instinct, that position in which its axis of length 
cut perpendicularly the least dense current curves, as if it knew the 
laws of the distribution of currents in non-prismatic conductors.” 
A constant current from thirty Grove’s cells did not appear to 
seriously inconvenience the fish, but here also “it sought the position 
which theoretically was the most protected.”’ One would suppose from 
these observations that the fish had learned to recognise the shocks 
of its brethren by the experience of combats in which the weapons 
were not teeth, as in other fishes, but electric batteries. Still, the 
fact remains that the fish, while giving broadsides of electricity 
sufficient to irritate or possibly stun its opponent, does not suffer 
from the irritating effects of its own discharges, although these pass 
through sensitive parts of its body. Strange, too, that the little 
thunderer should know how to place its body so as to get the least 
injury from the discharges of an enemy. This is in keeping with 
the well-known fact that the electric eel also acts like an experienced 
electrician in curving its body towards its victim and discharging 
the shock to the greatest advantage by touching it with the nose 
and tail. 

In few departments of physiological science can we find a more 
striking example of organic adaptiveness than in the construction 
of the electric fishes. In these animals we have specialized organs 
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for the production of electricity on an economical basis far surpassing 
anything yet contrived by man. These organs are either modified 
muscles or modified glands, structures which, in all animals, mani- 
fest electrical properties. Any imitation of these organs will be, as 
Du Bois-Reymond remarks, the outcome of the ‘ profoundest reflec- 
tion of a clever brain.’”” The problem, however, of the evolution of 
electric organs is the same as that confronting us when we trace the 
growth in the animal world of any organ of sense, or, for that 
matter, of any organ in the body. Slowly, and by imperceptible 
gradations, each of which was in the interests of the race, organs 
have been adapted for the evolution of electricity, and constructed 
in consonance with the known laws of electrical action. Probably 
also their mechanism involves laws of electrical action at present 
unknown to the physicist, and they may serve as guides to the 
invention of better appliances for the production of electricity than 
any now in use. Thus the study of the emission of light by the 
brilliant fire-fly, or by the more humble glow-worm, and the mani- 
festation of electricity by the electric-eel, is not only fascinating in 
itself as an intellectual exercise, but it may be of economic 
importance to mankind, 
Joun G. McKenpricx. 
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Tue following pages are extracts from the last diary of Mr. J. A. 
Symonds. He had intended to work them up into an article. 
They are printed now just as he wrote them. 


We left the station at Bologna just after sunset, The western 
sky burned a deep crimson, emitting a fiery glow, which flooded the 
plain. The Asinari and Garisenda towers, with other buildings of 
the city—domes, bulky masses of convent or of church—cut a ragged 
line of dark detached upon the deepening flame of the west. The 
sunset faded away; and in the twilight I heard those old historic 
names called out. Imola—I thought of Caterina Sforza and her 
heroic indecency. Faenza—I thought of young Astore Manfredi, 
outraged and murdered in the Vatican. Forli—I thought of its 
lords all murdered. Cesena—I thought of the horrible sack and 
carnage made by Sir John Hawkwood. Rimini—I thought of Pan- 
dolfo Sigismondo Malatesta. Pesaro—I thought of another race of 
Sforzas and of the Della Roveres. Fano—Senigallia—the famous 
coup-de-main of Cesare Borgia. This led my mind away to Cesare, 
and I fell asleep in a maze of meditations on his career. It was not 
till we had reached a point between Pesaro and Vasto that I woke 
again to find that we were right down on the seashore. The Adri- 
atic lay gently heaving, with pale-blue waters under a sky of tender 
blue; and far away across the eastern waves there lay a line of 
orange light showing where the sun would rise. 


Soon after arriving at Bari we went forth to see the town. The 
cathedral is a fine church, irremediably spoiled by barocco remodel- 
ling in 1750. The inside is entirely covered over with false clas- 
sical stucco. The facade has been equally injured. What remains 
really noble in manner is the end of the south transept, a superb 
rose window at the top, with spokes carved in a rich Spanish style. 
Here there were six Romanesque windows, four of which are now 
closed, while two remain to show the architect’s intention. Ex- 
tremely picturesque tower, Norman in detail, surmounted by a not 
very well proportioned lantern. On corbels are four magnificent 
winged beasts devouring prey. Also the back of the tribune and 
all the east end is comparatively unspoiled. 


S. Niccola is not so spoiled. Here one sees what an Apulian 
facade in the Romanesque style really was. Interiorly only the 
choir is spoiled by baxocco. The columns and capitals of the nave, 
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and those curious arches which brace the walls together, have not 
been interfered with. The lower church is very lovely in its com- 
bination of stone pillars and carved capitals, with rococo stucco in 
the vaultings. There was a pleasant company of old and young 
priests seated at one end, within a space enclosed with rails, The 
sunlight floated in above their heads, flooding the whole church. All 
was golden and transparent. 


March 23rd.—lI ordered a carriage, and drove out at 8.30 toward 
Bitonto. The road passes through a country which is a very garden. 
The rock here has a yellowish colour, rising to the intensest white. 
Upon this is laid a deep orange and red loam. In some places young 
crops of intensest yellow-green cover the soil, or tracts of pale blue 
flax. In others it is laid out with vines in furrows. But whether 
corn or beans or vines are cultivated, the whole field is studded over 
with olives and fruit-trees. All the almonds and peaches are now 
in blossom. It is a sea of delicate flushed hues, sometimes approach- 
ing the purest silver, sometimes deepening into rose and pink in the 
great almond blossoms, with fountains of pure crimson and cherry- 
colour, wonderfully mixed and blended with the greys of the olives. 
A symphony of white and light, modulating into various tones of 
red. The hoary lichens on the old stems turn to gold. And over 
and above the rest occur solemn stationary carob-trees, whose glossy 
blots of sombre foliage and strong shadows reminded me of solitary 
harp notes, struck at intervals in some accompaniment to melody by 
Boito. 

The town of Bitonto looks like nothing less than Jerusalem. It 
stands on a hill with stone quarries all round it, and all the stones 
are tufted with huge cactus plants. 

The old town is extremely intricate and full of strange rococo bits 
of architecture. The cathedral surpasses anything at Bari for pic- 
turesqueness and preservation. Inside it has been bedevilled in the 
late barocco style. But there are lovely details left, and marble 
eancelli of open work or incised work in elaborate Byzantine patterns 
of interwoven foliage or twisted ropes. A font, like a huge vase, 
carved over with acanthus scrolls. A square pulpit on finely- 
modelled pilasters, the slabs engraved in intricate designs, pieces 
of gems and coloured stone let in. An ambo or pulpit in the choir, 
like that at Ravello. The desk rests on an eagle’s head and neck. 
The eagle stands upon a corbel supported by a crouching man. At 
the side, under Gothic canopies, are the figures of three vassals 
approaching a seated monarch, who holds in his hand a lily. (Is 
this Charles of Anjou ?) 

The exterior is superior to anything I have yet come across in this 
style. The fagade has not been injured, and everywhere are 
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splendid string courses of floral patterns, grotesqueries of animals, 
rose windows, slender pilasters. The side aisles are so much lower 
than the central nave that this rises to a high roof far above the 
body of the church. To obviate the awkwardness of this effect, the 
wall of the southern aisle, facing the piazza, is surmounted with an 
open balustrade of statues and richly carved pilasters. It is a 
singular feature which I had seen nowhere else and answers its 
purpose well. 


We left Bari at 6.10 p.m. A clear, cold sunset. In the afterglow 
the olives took a wondrous lustre, and the white fronts of houses in 
their midst glowed with rose. These colours gradually faded and 
gave place to the moon, who gazed serenely down over immense 
upland tracts of down and grasslands. The Great Bear was just 
above our heads to the left, as the train sped on, Sirius and Orion 
intensely luminous upon the other side. I thought of Leopardi’s 
wandering shepherd. ‘Che fai tu silenziosa luna ? ” 

At Massafra I noticed the first of the Gravine. 

We reached Taranto at 10. Were met by a carriage and pair, 
the armed and mounted Guardiano. It is six miles, or a good hour’s 
driving, to Leucaspide, the hospitable home of Sir James Lacaita, 
along a white road between olive-trees which looked black and 
ghostly in the moonlight. 

One turns from the road into a private lane, winding through 
park-like olive-yards. 

After fifteen minutes of this solemn approach between the rows of 
everlasting olives, a vast white building, an aérial palace—so it 
seemed—soared up in front of us. The moon lent glamour to the 
spot, and Leucaspide assumed, in her delusive rays, the aspect of 
a fabulous keep. We turned the long line of pillared loggia and 
entered, at the back of this imposing edifice, a roomy farmyard. 

The Gravine are the chief feature of this country. People seem to 
be undecided as to how these ravines were formed. The facts seem 
to be that geologically the substratum is a hard and gritty limestone, 
full of marine fossils like scallop and other shells. Over this lie deep 
deposits of so-called tufa, a soft homogeneous kind of oolite, which 
can be cut like cheese, but when used in building blocks turns hard 
and lasts for centuries. Quarries of the tufa exist in all directions, 
and these have become gardens, places for orange and lemon cultiva- 
tion; or else they are grown delightfully with thickets of wild 
shrubs, lentisk, myrtle, oleaster, rosemary, under which the lilac 
anemones and black irises and curious parti-coloured crocuses nestle, 
while flaunting lines of pink asphodels sprout from the cracks and 
crannies of the rocks around. 

So far I have not got very far toward telling what a Gravina is. 


In its appearance a Gravina is a deep ravine or fissure in the soil, 
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occurring at irregular intervals, running mostly north to south ; 
varying in length from several miles to as many yards; varying in 
depth from three or four hundred feet to thirty or forty. The sides 
of the Gravine are composed of the hard, grey limestone, which 
itself is full of caverns—ancient holes, like the cavities formed in 
mountain limestone and sometimes called “potato stones” in England. 
The presence of these gaping openings in the solid rock points to 
weakness in the mass itself—suggests a subsidence of the soil, which 
may have led to fissures at a very remote date. Then come the 
masses of soft tufa, which, when a fissure had occurred, could so 
easily have been excavated by water action. Water forms an 
important element in the denudation which produced a Gravina ; 
for the bottoms of these ravines are always torrent beds. And this 
explains why they run from north to south, since the upland is to 
northward. 


They are strange and impressive places, utterly wild through their 
greatest length, waved over with maritime pines tufted on the rocks, 
and solemn carobs, and densely tufted with a macchi of lentisk, 
myrtle, rosemary, and cytisus. The wild pear forms a feature of 
white bloom in spring. The rosemary clothes the whole with grey 
and blueish blossoms. Here and there, in sheltered situations, 
human habitations have been made. And in such localities the 
orange, the lemon, the peach, and the cactus are abundantly 
cultivated. 


But there is another interesting feature about the Gravine. All 
these natural caves have been occupied from very ancient times by 
human beings. Assisted by rude art, the cavities have been wrought 
into dwelling-places, chapels, stables. You find ancient hearths, and 
seats, and drinking-troughs, cut out of the living rock. Steps 
ascend to them through the softer tufa, worn into actual footprints, 
where it is needful to place right and left foot in their proper posi- 
tion in order to ascend or descend with comfort. All these dwellings 
in the Gravina di Leucaspide and the Gravinauola are now aban- 
doned, Yet the signs of primitive habitation are incontestable. 

Some of the Gravine are still inhabited. We walked one after- 
noon to Statte. The oldest portion of the village consists of a short 
but broad ravine. In the middle are kitchen-gardens, little olive- 
yards, patches of orchard, clumps of cactus, grown by the villagers. 
A road runs up on either side, protected by a low wall. The dwel- 
lings which open on to this road are all excavated from the natural 
rock. Madge and I went into several. There is first of all a pretty 
large square chamber, with a big double bed in it and some decent 
furniture. Here the goodman and his wife sleep, and here is the 
kitchen hearth. Further on opens out a quite dark room, and per- 
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haps a third, which may be variously used. In one house I saw the 
bed of a great handsome grown-up son, and the stable of a she-ass 
with her fluffy four-month foal. In another was a sort of cellar stored 
with tall yellow jars, in which wine is kept. The fowls run in and 
out, and the whole interior is open to the eyes of passers-by. The 
people were extremely hospitable and good-humoured. Each dwel- 
ling appeared to be scrupulously clean. The whole place swarmed 
with life. A pyramidal chimney built of stone, based broadly, 
rising to a narrow square funnel at the top, marks each homestead. 
I counted twenty-three in a row on oneside of the Gravina. Flights 
of steps—that is, literal foot-marks, well defined, and worn into 
the rock, right foot and left—lead here and there, between the houses 
to the flat rock above. Gaining this level, you walk over the house- 
roofs, which are nothing but the bare wild limestone undivided and 
uncut. The prospect is superb; Taranto gleaming in a long line by 
the azure sea, the superb stretch of the coast curving round beneath 
the white Calabrian range of mountains. To show how useful and 
comfortable these cave-dwellings are, there is a new street planned 
exactly on the same principle, but with more method. A deep trough, 
the street, has been hewn out from the tufa; and on either side of 
it open out apartments, two or three rooms forming a tenement. The 
windows are exceedingly small. Light and air come freely in 
by day through the door. The chimneys are constructed much 
upon the same plan in this new quarter. They seem to be 
built up above a large funnel bored through the rock. 


On Good Friday, March 31st, we drove into Taranto to see the 
Passion Procession. It passed very slowly down the Corso in the 
midst of a great moving crowd, The members of the Confraternita, 
with white hoods and veils, a twisted wreath of thorn-stems round 
their foreheads, a white soutane, blue sash, and very pale lemon- 
coloured cape, marched barefoot before each of the palchi, or plat- 
forms. These were carried on the shoulders of four stalwart brothers 
of the Order, assisted by four men in civil dress. Life-size figures, 
realistically painted, told the history of the Passion in six tableaux. 
First came Christ, kneeling in the Garden, while a white-robed 
angel stood beside and offered Him the cup. Then, a terrible 
Christ at the flagellation-pillar, His bones laid bare at the shoulders, 
knees, ribs, the pallid flesh torn with livid wales and bleeding 
wounds. Then, Christ robed in the purple, with the crown of 
thorns—the Ecce Homo. Then the Crucifixion. Then a black bier, 
with a huge black cross above it. Then the chief piece of the whole 
show—a dead, white Christ covered with a veil, placed upon a rich 
mortuary bier. Besides the usual bearers, four gentlemen of the 
city, in full dress, held the four ends of the pall. Among them was 
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the magnificent Marchese d’A , With his grand swagger. ‘Che 
bella presenza !”’ said the people. Their lacqueys in livery attended 
these four noblemen. The procession was terminated by a Madonna 
Dolorosa, in rather fashionable mourning, holding a red heart in 
her hand. Priests and other brethren of the Confraternity closed 
the cortége. Three brass bands, sounding lugubrious and impressive 
strains of music, with cavernous drums and clashing cymbals, kept 
up a continuous, plangent ululation as the pomp went slowly by. 
It was evening ere it passed ; lighted lamps and wax torches made 
the two last tableaux more impressive. 

We turned down dark passages, led by our ears, in which the 
lugubrious music of bands sounded, reverberated from coigns and 
angles of those tortuous streets. Diving down a pitch-black alley, 
with a strong white light at the end of it, we came into a lofty 
archway, just at the moment when the dreadful flagellated Christ 
was being hoisted up a steep stone staircase upon the bearers’ backs 
and shoulders. I could not see where it was going. I only saw 
that white figure of wounds and bruises framed on high in a dark 
vault, with intense, but strongly localised, illumination thrown upon 
it from a score of lamps and torches. When it had passed onwards 
and upwards into some adjacent building, we also pressed ahead, 
and moving slowly with a crowd, ascended steps, and found our- 
selves inside the chapel of a convent, Santa Chiara. The high 
altar blazed with candles, plate, relique cases in glittering gilding. 
Before it stood the Christ of Gethsemane (the Agony in the Garden), 
and the white-winged angel. The Christ of the flagellation was 
just taking up its station in the rear. There was space enough in 
the building for two of the scenes to be exhibited together. A 
dense crowd filled the chapel, and nuns were looking down from an 
upper range of grated windows. Where we first came, there we 
stayed, and watched the passage through the church of all the 
figures. The musicians made sonorous and lugubrious music at 
stated intervals, filling vault and side-chapel with brazen ululations. 
From the outer darkness, where was a sea of dimly illuminated faces, 
we could perceive a core of light appearing like the dawning of a star. 
This dilated, the crowd drew back on either hand, brethen of the 
Confraternita advanced with lighted candles, ranged themselves 
upon the topmost step, and then, with a vast strain of stalwart men, 
a high uplifted statue of pain or emblem of woe hove into sight. 
They came, one after the other, floating out of darkness into the 
blaze of the high altar and the soft gleam of scores of torches. As 
they came, the men who bore them bent their sturdy shoulders, 
shook off the cowls from their brown faces, grappled with their naked 
feet upon the pavement. Then I could see how splendid is the 
physical type of these Tarantines. They have the most wonderful 
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black eyes, and huge black eyebrows, widely-spaced, violent jaws, a 
mouth with flexible thin upper lip opening over rows of the whitest 
teeth, and a firm, thick, sensuous under-lip. Framed in the white 
cowl, these faces were stupendous for their animal energy and a 
suggestion of slumbering passion. 


We left Taranto at 8.37, a lovely, fresh, clear, spring morning. 
Steamed out towards Leucaspide, which we saw clearly, and Statte 
too. Then through interminable macchis of the usual lentisk, 
myrtle, oleander, rosemary mixed with dwarf maritime pines on 
sandy reaches. Hawks screaming in the air. There are many 
brackish pools, apparently streams, which cannot get to the sea by 
reason of the dunes. Over one pellucid softly flowing river, with 
green weeds at the bottom; is it Galesus? So in time we came to 
Metaponto ; here the distant mountain ranges grew clearer and nearer. 
From Metaponto one makes a continual ascent to Potenza, along 
the bed of the Basente. Not very interesting. Acorn country. I 
noticed Grottola on a neighbouring hill. No contadini’s houses. 
Only hill villages. Soon the oleaster became a prime feature, and 
we were in the heart of the hills. There are some grand jagged 
crags like dolomites just at the top of the pass before one goes into 
along tunnel. Not long after this the town of Potenza is reached. 
Then the descent begins—at first smooth, as we glide cautiously 
from Tito down a steep declivity of open country, with a bold broken 
mountain range in front, rising above the picturesque outline of 
Pioro on its barren eyrie ; then tempestuous, sometimes even work- 
ing up to delirium, as we rush through tunnels with a furious blast 
of wind, emerge upon narrow gorges of orange-stained grey lime- 
stone, plunge over broken bridges propped with timber, stick to the 
rails with tremors, quivers, jerks, and spasms. Ever and anon, deso- 
late reaches of stony Apennines, flecked with snow, turreted with 
antique tower or citadel, appeared in distance, only to be effaced again 
by the roaring darkness of the tunnels, and the clamorous twilight 
of the gorges. 








CURRENT ARGUMENTS FOR THE OUTLAWRY OF 
SILVER. 


In the selection of arguments which I am now to pass in review 
I have been able to find texts in the goodly array of comments in 
the daily and weekly press of London which greeted Mr. A. J. 
Balfour’s late address before the business community of the City. 
It will be seen that the subject of this paper is a series of views with 
which I am not in accord. Were I to treat, not merely of what 
seems to me error, but also of the truths I found in these comments 
of the press, I should need to exceed by many times the space here 
placed at my disposal. 

A few words of preface will be found well in place, touching the 
gravity of the monetary situation, which, at least in some degree of 
its intensity, is unanimously recognised by the press. 

As a representative gathering of the interests that are centred in 
this metropolis of the continents, the audience at Egyptian Hall, on 
August 3rd, was itself unique testimony to this seriousness of present 
monetary conditions. That the world is out of joint is no longer 
the monition of a reformer nor the plaint of some special interest. 
The idea has naturalised itself in the business world. It has obtained, 
in the fullest sense, the freedom of the City. 

An incident in some respects trivial will serve as_ illustra- 
tion. A question was addressed to the Premier in Parliament, 
whether he was aware that a shrinkage of more than a hundred 
million pounds sterling had lately been suffered by the City and its 
clients. He was not aware of it. I am not concerned to inquire 
into matters of detail. I merely refer to the incident to illustrate a 
state of mind. 

All this comes in sequence to a great coup d’état, the closing of 
the Indian mints and the announcement of a gold standard for 
India, a mighty stride in the Outlawry of Silver, a victory for the 
yellow metal, unless perchance it should prove too disastrous. And 
London City, the Abode of Gold, is suffering the pains of shrinkage. 

This revolution in India aims at a fall of prices, a new demand for 
gold, a new strain upon the stocks, already the object of a 
“scramble ” of nations. 

Anxious eyes are turned toward South Africa and Ecuador, but 
the comfort that may come from the Randt or Esmeralda is subject 
to a cruel discount. Deduct the best guesses at the annual con- 
sumption of gold from even the best hopes for annual product, and 
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then turn to regard the enormous and increasing rival demands of 
Europe and America. Observe, also, that the same Power, at 
Westminster, that forced the demonetization of silver money in 
these continents, has raised up a new demand for gold in Asia. 

Is it strange that the situation is serious ? 

And how did it come to pass? By dint of unsound doctrine. It 
is unsound doctrine that inspires the statutes that have produced all 
this disorder. 

Entering here in detail only upon certain arguments which [ find 
current in London to-day, I may further set down, by way of preface, 
the general statement that from the doctrinal standpoint the Outlawry 
of Silver is historically a product of the unpractical theorising natural 
to the age of embryonic science in which it takes its origin, the 
making-believe that gold is a true measure, of the family of Metric 
Systems, constant as the yard is constant. Politically, this move is a 
sequel to the Battle of Sedan. Victorious Germany was over-persuaded 
that it was part of an Imperial programme to have gold alone as 
money, while France, then entering upon a career of economic 
rivalry in preparation for the next war, refused to hold her mints 
open, and maintain parity of the metals to give success to the 
“Prussian mancuvre,” as it was then called. The project of 
repairing the general evil thus wrought, of restoring the lost 
equilibrium of the money-metals by re-establishing silver in its 
ancient rights, has hitherto failed through the unfavourable attitude 
of English Governments, that is to say, of English public opinion, 
to which arguments such as the following have commended them- 
selves. 

(1.) That the clearing-house is a safe-guard against contraction. 

Among the utterances of a journal of high authority I find the 
statement that ‘‘no bi-metallist can ever be induced to face the every- 
day phenomena of the bankers’ clearing-house ;” and this for the 
alleged reason, as I shall presently explain more fully, that the 
existence of the clearing-house makes superfluous the maintenance 
of silver money in the world. 

It is plain the attractions of monetary literature have not been 
sufficient to fix the attention of the author of this cheerful challenge. 

The argument implies that the efficiency of money is so far 
increased by the agency of bank and clearing-house that contraction 
of the mass of money is balanced by the expansion of credit. Hence, 
it is maintained, silver can be demonetized without harm. This 
argument came into existence, if I remember rightly, as an apology 
for demonetization, an expected palliative, a comfort to the advo- 
cates of demonetization when the sky was dark for them, when con- 
traction of the currency had brought on the pains of shrinkage. 

As a prediction it has, I believe, uniformly failed. It was in that 
form that I first met it, in 1875 I think. 
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It should be observed that the argument implicitly recognises the 
vital importance of stability of the unit of value; that is to say, the 
importance of steadiness of its average purchasing power. The idea 
is that if you diminish the mass of cash, credit steps in to do the 
work the departed or non-arriving cash would otherwise have done, 
and all is well. It is as if a statistician should assert that he could 
rely on a fixed death-rate, because in case diseases caused more or 
less than their proper share of deaths, the suicides would diminish 
or increase so as to maintain the expected total. 

If the argument were correct there would be no panics. Why 
was it London wanted gold from the Bank of France in 1890, or 
New York wanted gold from London in 1893? Were there no 
banks and clearing-houses ? Why did they not expand their opera- 
tions as, according to our author, such ‘every-day phenomena,” 
with which every banker’s clerk, if not every schoolboy, is familiar, 
would give us a right to expect ? 

Alas, for poor human nature! It is not constituted as this argu- 
ment requires that it should be. 

(2.) The denial of the Appreciation of Gold. 

With a pleasant humour a great journal refers to the Appreciation 
of Gold as a “ bi-metallist bugbear.’’ Considering that it is the 
demonetization policy, that is to say the great Gold Experiment, 
that is on trial, the idea suggests itself of an advocate for the 
prisoner at the bar alluding to crime as the “ bugbear” of judges and 
juries. 

The favourite form of the argument is to treat the general fall of 
prices as not being “‘due’”’ to the Appreciation of Gold. -Yet it 
should be evident that this general fall is the Appreciation itself. 
A fall of prices expressed in gold corresponds to a rise in the value 
of gold, just as a general rise of prices expressed in gold is equivalent 
to a general fall in the value of gold. The one is appreciation, the 
other depreciation. Thus the Appreciation of Gold since 1873 is 
an historical fact. For the apologists of the Rejection of Silver 
Money it is a very uncomfortable fact. For it was precisely this 
evil which their opponents predicted, and to which they have all 
along appealed as condemning the Policy of Contraction. 

How escape? By reconstructing the language, by giving a new 
special signification to Appreciation of Gold. 

The new meaning is to apply only to such a fall of prices as can 
be proved to have emanated from causes peculiar to gold. It is as 
if there were to be a trial under rules specially made to suit a 
purpose. Gold is to be treated as innocent until it can be proved 
guilty (of appreciation), but all ether commodities are assumed to be 
guilty of having fallen in price, unless they can be proved innocent. 
It is thus that the verdict against silver money is to be obtained. It 
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is not gold, men say, that has risen, it is commodities that have 
fallen: which is as if one should point to the scales and say, it is 
not the right balance that has risen, it is the left that has fallen ? 

By such means the word appreciation is so wrapped up in subtle- 
ties that, for many minds, it ceases to be valid. It becomes a 
“theoretical assumption,’ as our author calls it, instead of a plain 
fact; an assumption, too, which must stem a tide of encyclopzedic 
statistics, before it can hope to emerge upon the dry land of actu- 
ality. 

But here it is pleasant to remark that the current discussion in 
the press itself supplies an easy method of bringing the erroneous 
thinker to book. Everywhere one hears of the stability of gold. 
What is the stability that is held in view? Let the confident 
asserter of the stability of gold be pressed to define himself. What 
is the stability he means ? 

It must be stability in value; for what other stability can there 
be? Value in what? Let him disclose. What is the thing, or 
what are the things, with reference to which gold has been found 
stable. As this desired disclosure proceeds, a theory of purchasing 
power must emerge. When that thevry is produced into daylight 
it will be fairly within view for criticism ; and it will be ascertained 
whether its authors are ready to have it take effect with reference to 
depreciation as well as appreciation, and with reference to silver as 
well as to gold. Until this happens it will be simplest to abide by 
Ricardo’s axiom—that commodities measure the value of gold as gold 
measures the value of commodities, and to treat the Appreciation of 
Gold as a fact, and the alleged complete Stability of Gold as a fiction. 

(3.) That gold is a natural and unalterable measure of value. 

That there can be even at the close of the nineteenth century pre- 
dilections and predispositions touching the material of money which 
savour of romantic attachment, or through which a metal may assume 
a dignity which recalls the strange tales of fetichism, is an assertion 
which I cannot undertake to controvert. But such errors, if they 
exist, are of the kind to be outgrown rather than unlearned. It is 
only avowable opinions that need to be met in argument. 

Certainly, however, there must be many men who have not yet 
been advised that it is by virtue of human statute that gold assumes 
and holds its present position as money. Indeed it is hard to say 
how widespread may be the misapprehension on this subject ; as if 
gold were gold money upon its own initiative, brought by its own 
guiding spirit to the place it occupies, as the planets were anciently 
supposed to be moved from within. 

‘The following incident is full of suggestion in this regard. It 
occurred some years after the Silver Question arose. I was listening 
to one who bore a noted name in economic exposition, who paid me 
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the compliment of wishing to read to me a manuscript article of his 
composition. At length I said, ‘‘ Excuse me, are you aware that 
gold coins are legal tender in England ?” “No,” he said. ‘“ Yes,” 
I replied, “they are, and I reprinted the statute long ago and sent 
you a copy for your information.” Evidently to one in my friend’s 
stage of familiarity with the subject it was quite possible to regard 
gold as a “ natural” measure. 

As to any object being really a measure of value itself, indepen- 
dent of fluctuation, this is a notion which belongs to early stages of 
initiation in the subject. In the minds of men of a certain educa- 
tion such a notion can only maintain itself through inattention. 
But it is important to realise that habit may build upon this founda- 
tion of inattention, and that error is fostered in a marked degree by 
the use of misleading words. 

By dint of calling a given thing a measure, a standard, one comes 
to feel that it is constant, it is really like the yard or the gallon, 
that a sovereign is a “piece” of value as a yard is a “piece” of 
length, that the pound sterling is actually as stable a thing as the 
pound troy. 

Conspiring with this bent toward error is the habit of national 
insularity that comes with the absence of recognised international 
control of a thing which in its essence is never local, never a matter 
for one nation only. There is a constant disposition to ignore the 
foreigner. Yet the foreign control over money is always “in the 
majority,’ for there is always more money abroad than at home, 
always more money in many nations than in one, and with the 
fluidity of money comes a certain lateral support of each system by 
all, which may be likened to the support one part of a lake gives 
to another part. 

It is simple in the City to understand how the bank-rate may be 
put up and cash be drawn from abroad. And so there are other 
cases illustrating the internationality of money. But full recogni- 
tion is not usual of the interdependence of various national systems of 
money and the lateral support reciprocally given by one money-metal 
to the other. 

For this, however, there are object lessons well in the foreground. 
The rupee is lending instruction to the chosen constituency of the 
sovereign, and side-lights are even being cast by the dollar, from 
the Farther East. 

(4.) That the legal establishment of silver and gold as money is a 
novel experiment. 

The novelty of monetary study is nowhere more exemplified than 
in the view above stated, which with curious persistence maintains a 
most respectable constituency and spokesmen who in other matters 


are of high authority. 
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Yet the monetary world has always been a world of silver and 
gold, silver being generally the chief money. This is history within 
all men’s reach, however few there are who have not had more 
important things to do than to study that history. The story of the 
revolutionary effort to dislodge silver from its position as money is 
also within the student’s reach ; and this story, if truly read, carries 
with it a condemnation of the revolutionary effort. The evils of the 
loss of Stable Parity of the money-metals, and the evils of Contrac- 
tion, are a persistent note of monetary conditions ever since the 
attack upon silver began. The remedy, the Restoration of Silver, by 
joint action of nations effecting Parity, is simply a normal improve- 
ment upon the equilibrium that existed up to 1873. 

(5) That Stable Parity between gold and silver is a puzzle. 

There is always a difficulty in dealing with a supposed case when 
there is any resistance of the mind to accepting the terms of the 
supposition. Perhaps it is that which constitutes the difficulty here. 
But to one who can bring himself to imagine a Free Coinage Union, 
such as that which has been held in view by Governments, there 
should be little difficulty in seeing through whatever puzzle there is 
in the matter. 

Take, for example, the Union held in view in the following 
letter :-— 

TREASURY TO BANK OF ENGLAND. 

(11,504/81.) 

GENTLEMEN, Treasury Chambers, July 1, 1881. 

I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th ultimo, in which you state 
that the Bank Court see no reason why an assurance should not be conveyed 
to the Monetary Conference at Paris, if the Treasury think it desirable, that 
the Bank of England, agreeably with the Act of 1844, will be always open to 
the purchase of silver, provided that the Mints of other countries return to 
such rules as would ensure the conversion of gold into silver and silver into 
gold. 

My Lords are of opinion that such an assurance is desirable, provided always 
that it be understood that the silver-using countries are to permit a free coinage 
of silver, and, as they note the opinion of the Bank Court that the exercise of 
that power by the Bank would not involve a risk of infringing tke principle of 
the Act of 1844, they have communicated a copy of your letter to the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and have requested him to convey to the Monetary 
Conference the intimation that the Bank of England, agreeably with the Act of 
1844, but under the condition which you describe, will be open to the purchase 


of silver. 
T have, &c., 


(Signed) ¥. CAVENDISH. 
The Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of England. 


From this letter it appears that Mr. Gladstone’s Government fully 
recognised the importance of General Remonetization of Silver, and 
the practicability of it. 
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The Union contemplated by the Bank Court and by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish was a Union in which France and the United States 
were to coin silver and gold at the same ratio, and India to coin silver, 
not gold, all without limit. 

Why should not this ratio be maintained? Was anyone to sell 
silver or gold for less or more than it would bring in Paris or New 
York ? 

Should that Union seem weak because of England’s incomplete par- 
ticipation, let us assume her share to be more complete, and that 
silver bricks are valid remittances to the Bank at a fixed price, and 
that the Bank can pay its notes in full legal-tender silver coin if it 
pleases. With a Union for Parity as strong as that combination 
would be, what owner of bullion could get more for it, or need 
take less, than he could get by his remittance to the nearest mint of 
the Union? Evidently the Ratio of the Union would be the Ratio 
of the World. 

A source of misunderstanding lies, no doubt, in the supposition 
sometimes made that each and every nation in the world must join 
in free coinage of both metals. This, however, was never a part of 
any authorized programme. All that is needed to hold the metals 
in Parity is a majority in financial weight. 

Another source of grave prognostications is in the alleged super- 
abundant fertility of the silver mines, and the supposed exceptionally 
low cost of production of silver. This is largely a matter of focus, 
so to speak ; the quantity brought out from the mines being put into 
the extreme foreground as a matter of daily notice, it is easy to 
leave out of view the enormous totals of stocks of money in the 
world. Compared with the total stock of money in man’s hands, 
these annual reinforcements of it are but rivulets to a lake, and to a 
lake from which there is always a certain outflow. 

So far as cost of production is concerned, there is a practical cor- 
rective close at hand. There are gold-mines that pay good dividends. 
These Kaffir mines, of which the newspapers give such favourable 
news, how many of them are there that bring out a sovereign for 
every ten shillings, or even less, expended? I am told there are 
many. They surely are ample evidence that a money-metal need 
not fear serious depreciation so long as it holds its monetary rank. 

(6) That it is not important to have a stable measure of value. 

Here we meet a statement in direct conflict with what has gone 
before. Notably the assertions that credit compensations, that is 
to say, balancing of accounts, are a safeguard against changes of 
purchasing power of money, and that there have been no such 
fluctuations on the part of gold, are based on the principle that 
stability is the vital quality of money. 

It will, perhaps, be matter of surprise that the above should be 
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numbered among serious arguments. I am, however, most credibly 
assured that it is entitled to this place, that it is a view entertained 
by important minds. Indeed, I have received communications 
asking on that account that it be brought under notice here. 

I venture the surmise that the erroneous notion has its main sup- 
port in a theoretical view of money which regards it as purely a 
medium for direct exchange, from which abstraction is made of the 
mental element, the element of time, of forecast, of investment. A 
buys goods to-day from B for gold, and B buys something else, and 
so on, and it is, in these transactions, indifferent to both A and B, that 
the goods exchange for more gold the day before or less gold the day 
after. 

But the actualities of the money-using world are not quite in 
accord with this theory. Both A and B are always very much 
interested in price, and in its changes. It is safe to say that Par- 
liament, in 1816, in constituting the sovereign the “standard mea- 
sure of value and equivalent for property,”’ had such dispositions of 
human nature plainly in view. 

The central element in the idea of a measure is its constancy. This 
is of the wisdom of all ages. ‘ Thou shalt not have in thine house 
divers measures, a great and a small; a perfect and just measure 
shalt thou have.” And this rule of Deuteronomy is enforced with 
the supreme sanction, “ that thy days may be lengthened in the 
land.” Julius Paulus’s great definition of money in the Pandects is 
to like effect. A “ material is chosen,” and it is its general and 
permanent value that is its merit. And what can be demanded of 
money but purchasing power ? 

It would, indeed, be a strange world to which it could be a matter 
of indifference that the money prices of things should speedily rise 
to double or dwindle to half. Whatever money should so ill serve 
the wants of the world as it now is, would perhaps find itself speedily 
demonetized—a fate which all good citizens must desire for all bad 
money, and for all false doctrine. 

Dana Horton. 
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THE REHABILITATION OF SILVER. 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnicatty Review. 


Sir,—Silver, its appreciation and depreciation, has for some time, apart 
from politics, been the hottest of burning questions, and yet, nearly a year 
after the assembling of the Brussels Monetary Conference, we appear to 
be as far from a solution of the problem, or from a permanent remedy, as 
ever. 

All hopes now culminate in the expectation that the Sherman Act will 
shortly be repealed. And then? .. . The solvency of the United States, 
which no one in his senses ever doubted, will appear to rest on a basis 
giving greater satisfaction and peace of mind to wealthy people owning 
American securities, i.c. American “ promises to pay,” but the world at 
large, the wage-earning section of the community all the world over, will 
be no better off. The fall in the purchasing power of silver, consequent 
on its demonetization, will continue, and the commercial and trading de- 
pression from which the world suffers may inevitably lead to the wide- 
spread disaster which very high authorities predict, before those who have 
the power to help realise that “ something ” must be done. 

Without going into the merits of either monometallism or bimetallism, 
which have in turn been advocated, attacked, and dissected from all points 
of view, by erudite brains and able pens, I hold that the problem is capable 
of a simple, logical, and practical solution. 

Silver has been used as money from time immemorial until 1813; at 
the present moment it still forms the currency of the greatest portion of 
mankind, and as a natural consequence of the greatest number of debtors. 

Creditors are benefited by the solvency of debtors. 

These are axioms which the most inveterate gold man will accept. 

Every country resorts to taxation, direct or indirect, for the simple, neces- 
sary and primary purpose of raising revenue ; why not levy a tax on the 
consumption of silver ? in other words deal with the metal as with an article 
of necessity or luxury, as you deal with tobacco or whiskey, with the 
certainty that the tax would not be felt and general prosperity would be 
promoted ? 

Silver ore has to be converted, smelted into bars, before coming into the 
market, either for coinage or any other purpose, and my suggestion, 
therefore, would be that each bar, as produced, and before being marketed, 
should bear the stamp of the government where it is so produced. This 
stamp, unlike most taxes, should not be a fixed quantity, but should be on 
a sliding scale varying automatically according to the market price of silver. 
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Taking the present price of silver, 34d. per ounce, as a basis, and 
assuming that a majority of the Powers in conference assembled should 
decide that silver should never be allowed to sink below 48d. per ounce, 
the tax or stamp in the first instance would be at the rate of 14d. per 
ounce. Such tax to be regulated, i.e. increased or diminished, in accordance 
with the price of silver on the London market. During the American 
war of secession all transactions in the United States were regulated daily 
according to the price of gold in New York. 

The plan would work in this way :— 

If silver, being 34d. + 14d. = 48d. cum tax, rose to 49d., the tax would 
automatically decline to 13d., so that 49d. less 1d. would again be 48d. ; 
if, on the other hand, silver standing at 48d. (plus tax of 14d.) declined to 
47d. the tax would automatically increase by 1d. to 15d., thus restoring 
the price of the metal to 48d. In other words, while no limit would be 
placed on the appreciation of silver, its level could never be less than 48d. 
per ounce, which, roughly speaking, is for all practical purposes equivalent 
to 4s. per dollar, 2s. per rupee, 16s. for a 20-franc piece, and 20s. for 
20 marks and for a sovereign. 

It may be objected that this would be a retrogressive and anti-free- 
trade measure, and that it would confer an enormous benefit on silver- 
producing countries, while non-producing countries would be laid under 
contribution. I traverse both objections in anticipation. As to the first, 
surely the “greatest good of the greatest number” should be paramount 
and override all other considerations, and statesmen should not hesitate to 
adopt exceptional remedies in order to neutralise great dangers and “ fore- 
stall” disaster ; while, with regard to the latter, I venture to predict that 
were an International agreement to decide upon such a scheme of taxation 
the margin between the market price of silver and the minimum price 
fixed upon would disappear—the tax would, as a consequence, not be 
operative and swell the revenue of any country, but would, as it were, 
be kept in reserve as a measure of general safeguard and protection in 
case of need. 

I have not the right to encroach upon your space in order to demon- 
strate what an improvement to 48d. per ounce in the price of silver would 
signify to the trading community at large, to the masses in Europe and 
America, to India, and to all countries where an accumulation of silver in 
any shape exists, but I cannot conclude without alluding, as did Mr. W. H 
Grenfell in the able paper contributed to your last number, to the closing 
words used by Baron de Renzis, the Italian delegate at the Brussels 
Conference :—“ Before concluding, allow me to note a somewhat significant 
fact. From all sides in this assembly—and this follows from all the speeches 
which have been made, whether it was openly stated or merely alluded to— 
all eyes are turned towards England. Itis plain that England is recognised 
as filling a preponderant réle in this question. Every one expects that 
that great country should give the good example which we hope to see. 
The speeches of many delegates had the appearance of reproducing an 
historic phrase. In this struggle for the rehabilitation of silver every- 
body, in fact, seemed to say, ‘ Messieurs les Anglais, tirez les premiers.’ 
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Since England is the first market of the world, it is from England that the 
first gleam of hope should come”-—for the purpose of pointing out that 
England, notwithstanding the non possumus policy enunciated by those 
of her busy statesmen who have given ample evidence of not having 
studied the question, could do much. She is one only of the twenty 
Powers represented at Brussels. She is not a silver-producing country, 
and though she would benefit most by the rehabilitation of silver, a 
measure such as I have indicated could be agreed upon without her, and 
the only additional legislation called for would be the prohibition of the 
export of silver ore from all silver-producing countries. The ore would 
thus be smelted in loco, and an industry of some importance in the United 
Kingdom would cease to exist. A dollar should be a dollar from China 
to Peru, from London to New Zealand, and the labouring classes all the 
world over would find that 48d. of work meant 48d. of food, clothes, and 
fuel, and not 34d. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A. G. SCHIFF. 
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